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. . .  BACK  ON  THE  JOB  FOR  YOU ! 


After  four  lung  years  of  war-instrument  production.  Conn  craftsmen  are  back 
building  those  fine  Conn  band  instruments  for  which  you 
have  patiently  waited.  The  six  seasoned  veterans  pictured  are  representative  of  116  expert  band 
instrument  artisans  who  have  25  years  or  more  of  continuous  Conn  service  to  their  credit... 
men  who  have  devoted  their  entire  working  lifetimes  to  their  craft.  Nowhere  in  the  entire  band 
instrument  industry  are  there  men  with  such  experience,  such  skill  and  such  devotion  to  their  jobs. 

YOVR  NEW'  CONN  WILL  HAVE  THIS  ADVANTAGE 
Because  these  Conn  craftsmen  are  the  finest  in  the  world... and  because  they  have  the  latest, 
most  modern  precision  tools  and  machinery  to  aid  them  —  your  new  Conn  will  be  a  masterpiece 
of  workmanship,  a  thrill  to  play.  No  instrument  made  gets  such  attention  by  fine  artisans  in  every 
stage  of  manufacture!  Buy  Conn  with  confidence ...  it’s  the  instrument  that  has  everything  —  in 
craftsmanship,  in  tone  quality,  intonation  and  mechanical  action. 

CONN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIVISION.  C  G.  CONN  LTD.,  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


CHOICE  OF  THE  ARTISTS 


CHOICE  OF  CHAMPIONS  ’ 


Tmn  saiertiitmtnt  it  •»€  »/ 
•n  C0nm  Crsftimtw. 


**Cracker"  Pettit  has  been 
building  Conn  cup  mouth' 
piece  instruments  since  1 898. 


**Ire*'  Leatherman.  sax 
•nd  woodwind  tester,  has 
worked  for  Coon  since  1902. 


Frank  Harr,  final  adiusier  oF 
cup  mouthpiece  instruments, 
started  with  Conn  in  1903. 


That's  a  quotation  from  Tony  Ciccone,  creator 


of  the  famed  Symmetricut  Reeds,  in  a  discus¬ 


sion  about  the  import  of  cane  for  these  reeds. 


He's  discriminating  about  that  cane,  its  sea¬ 


soning  and  selection  .  .  .  about  the  way  it's 


graded  and  cut.  You've  only  to  try  a  Symmet¬ 


ricut  Reed  to  recognize  the  effect  of  this  careful 


attention  and  to  agree  with  the  top  performers 
that  "only  the  best  is  good  enough"! 


CHICAGO  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO 

30  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 
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Washington!  Awake 

One  of  the  jobs  instrumental  instruction 
in  the  schools  has  failed  to  do,— completely 
ignored  in  fact, — is  that  of  impressing 
Washington’s  politicians,  alias  the  govern¬ 
ment,  with  its  importance.  Due  probably 
to  lack  of  organization  on  the  part  of 
school  bandmasters  and  orchestra  direc¬ 
tors,  there  has  been  no  moving  body  from 
which  the  essential  persuasion  might  have 
emanated.  No  one  In  the  school  music 
teaching  business  will  underestimate  the 
Impetus  accruing  to  the  movement  were 
the  executive  and  propaganda  i>ersonnel 
of  the  National  educative  body  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward,  appreciative  of,  or  even 
conscious  of  it. 

During  the  war  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  found  the  Bureau  of  Kducation  a 
very  useful  avenue  for  the  dissemination 
of  bond  promotion  to  schools,  and  school 
children.  Thousands  of  tons  of  printed 
matter  and  colorful  magazines  were,  and 
continue  to  be,  produced  to  promote  bond 
and  savings  stamp  sales  through  school 
children.  This  is  good.  But  in  none  of  the 
voluminous  propaganda  has  the  ]M)wer  of 
school  band  and  orchestra  to  promote  and 
accomplish  such  community  i)atriotism 
been  recommended,  or  suggested,  or 
acknowledged. 

During  the  eight  War  I»an  Drives, 
school  l>ands  through  their  rally's  and  con¬ 
certs  and  patriotism  stimulants,  raised 
more  bond  sale  money  than  did  any  other 
subject  unit  of  the  .schools.  No  other  such 
unit  even  approached  the  record  of  the 
school  band,  which  runs  into  millions. 
School  bands  roused  their  communities  in¬ 
to  every  .scrap  and  paper  drive  activity. 
No  direct  recognition  has  been  given  our 
.school  bands  for  their  immeasurable  pa¬ 
triotic  service. 

Tlie  1934  Annual  High  School  Band 
Contest  was  taking  place  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  when  news  was  released  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  John  W.  Studebacker,  then  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  Des  Moines,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Kducation,  and 
the  60  school  bands  from  all  )>arts  of  the 
nation,  there  assembled,  took  part  in  con¬ 
gratulatory  celebration.  The  Commissioner 
cannot  be  unaware  of  the  school  band. 

No  one  may  be  justly  accused  of  neglect, 
no  one  can  be  said  to  be  res|s>nsible  for 
the  complete  ignorance  Washington  has 
given  the  school  band  and  the  school  or¬ 
chestra  during  the  war  years,  when  the 
school  population,  generally,  was  called 
upon  for  so  much.  Yet  the  error  of  omis¬ 
sion  is  a  serious  one,  and  every  school 
musician  should  resent  it.  Almost  every 
American  industry  has  openly  recognized 
and  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the 
teen-ager  in  their  specific  groups,  and  it 
is  time  that  governing  |>uliticians  begin 
to  manifest  some  awareness  of  the  three 
million  school  musicians  who  soon  will  be 
casting  their  votes.  The  distance  between 
high  sch(K>l  age  and  the  polls  would  be  re¬ 
garded  a  very  short  period  of  office  hold¬ 
ing  for  the  average  legislator.  The  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Associ¬ 
ation  could  do  some  itostage-stamp  lobby¬ 
ing  to  good  advantage. 

{Please  turn  to  Page  6) 


Arnold  R.  Niki,  Ironwood.  Michigan 

Folks  in  Michigan  are  apt  to  be  inordinately  proud  of  their  high|  school  bands,  for  the 
Wolverine  State  is  dotted  with  fine  musical  organizations.  But  nowhere  does  pride  run 
more  rampant  than  in  the  town  of  Ironwood,  where,  since  Arnold  Niki  came  to  town,  the 
band  can  always  be  counted  on  to  lend  its  sparkling  music  to  every  community  event. 
Mr.  Niki  is  a  young  man  with  a  ready  ear  for  the  best  in  musical  performance.  Since  the 
day  when,  at  5  years  hf  age,  he  began  taking  lessons  on  the  Eb  clarinet  from  his  father, 
his  preparation  for  a  musical  career  has  never  ceased.  As  a  result  he  has  a  thorough 
foundation  in  all  instruments. 

A  native  of  Tabor,  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Niki  played  clarinet  with  the  Municipal  Band  when 
he  was  8  years  old.  Later  he  played  his  way  through  Yankton  College  with  world  on  the 
local  radio  station  and  with  dance  orchestras,  in  addition  to  playing  in  the  college  and 
municipal  bands.  His  versatility  made  him  a  natural  for  dance  orchestra  work,  for  he 
"doubled"  on  clarinet,  sazaphone,  cornet,  trombone,  and  flute.  Upon  graduation  from 
Yankton  in  1937  he  began  his  teaching  career  in  Spencer,  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Niki  attained  his  masters  degree  at  the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Music  in 
1941,  after  five  summers'  work.  He  has  also  had  considerable  work  in  theory  under 
Dr.  Albert  Noelte  and  four  summers  of  clarinet  with  Domenico  DeCaprio.  Inevitably 
he  turned  to  composing  and  has  written  several  numbers  for  band. 

Ma  rried  to  a  former  music  teacher,  Mr.  Niki  has  a  young  daughter  who  occasionally  gives 
him  a  few  moments  to  enjoy  his  fine  collection  of  symphony  records.  Weekends  you'll 
find  him  pursuing  a  more  remunerative  hobby — piano  tuning,  while  in  the  summer  the  strong¬ 
est  lure  is  the  fishing  and  swimming  in  the  nearby  Michigan  lakes.  But  when  September 
rolls  around  again  ha's  back  on  the  podiumi  and  that's  where  Ironwood  Tikes  him  best. 
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Over  175  Vivid 
Diagrams  of 
Twirling  Tricks 
and  Stunts 


•  BATON  TWIRUNG  is  published  for 
those  who  want  to  create  sensational 
crowd-pleasing  stunts  and  appeals— twirl- 
ers  who  want  to  s/a»t/  out  in  their  field, 
earn  the  spotlight,  win  applause. 

BATON  TWIRLING  is  the  work  of 
three  famous  authorities— Major  Wm. 
Boothe,  Ray  Gaedke  and  Fred  W.  Miller. 
It  conuins  over  175  easy  to  follow  dia¬ 
grammatic  illustrations  which  carry  you, 
step  by  step,  through  every  stage  of  a  "bag 
of  tricks”  that  ranges  from  simple  move¬ 
ments  to  the  most  advanced  stunts. 

First  BATON  TWIRLING  gives  you 
that  all-important  mastery  of  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  fundamentals.  Then  it  gives  you  a 
dazzling  repertoire  of  tricks  and  stunts 
from  which  you  can  work  out  1001  in¬ 
teresting  ana  distinctive  variations  —  all 
for  a  single  dollar  bill!  ■ 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
BATON  TWIRLING. 
If  he  can't  supply 
you,  order  direct. 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1728  NORTH  DAMEN  AVE..  CHICAGO  47,  ILL. 


Back  Issues 

Most  ell  back  iuuas  of  Tha  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  are  available.  If  ordered 
by  mall,  3c  additional  for  postage  must 
ba  added  to  tha  price  of  each  maga¬ 
zine.  If  back  copies  ordered  are  no 
longer  available  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Currant  and  two  im¬ 
mediately  preceding 

issues  . 20c  par  copy 

Issues  more  than  three 
months  old,  and  not 

more  than  nine . '..  40e  per  copy 

All  issues  more  than  10 
months  in  arraars . 60c  par  copy 

Cash  mvst  Kcoapaay  order. 

Indode  postace. 


230  NORTH  MICHIGAM  AVENUE 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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Coming  Next  Month! 

"Halpl  That  Man  Is  Hera  Againl”  Dr.  J.  T.  H.  Miza,  tha  author, 
aducator  and  musicologist  who  mada  tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN'S 
pagas  (and  soma  of  its  raadars,  too)  sizzla  in  pro-war  days  with 
his  spiritod  dofansa  of  jazz  idioms,  is  out  of  tha  Army  and  at  it 
again.  In  a  fow  thousand  wall-chosan  words,  bristling  with  arudito 
footnotos  and  padantic  puns,  tha  good  doctor  discussos  tha  situ¬ 
ation  in  gonoral  and  himsalf  in  particular,  with  novor  a  dull  momant 
for  all  concarnod. 


Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Chicago,  HMnois,  under 
the  Act  of  March  %,  1878.  Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  by 
the  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.  Subscription  rates:  One  year. 
Domestic,  81.50.  Foreign  countries,  %2A)0.  Single  copies,  20c.  Robert  L. 
Shepherd,  Editor.  Address  all  editorial  and  remittance  mail  to  Chicago. 
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"One  picture  fs  worth  a  thousand  words/'  soys  a 
I  Chinese  proverb.  True — but  sometimes  one 
I  word  tells  more  than  a  thousand  pictures. 

!  "Orchid"  is  such  a  word.  So  is  "Deagan."  Both 
express  the  ultimate  in  good  taste,  prestige  and 
public  esteem  . . .  J.  C.  DEAGAN,  Inc., 

Deagon  Building,  Chicago  13,111. 
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Is  it  Thumbs  Down  on  tho  Majorottas 

A  school  band  and  orchestra  director, 
prominent  in  the  middle-west,  said  to  us 
the  other  day  that  he  had  discontinued  his 
subscription  to  this  maKaxine  as  a  protest 
aarainst  the  fact  that  The  SCHOOL.  MU¬ 
SICIAN,  he  said,  has  glorified  the  ma¬ 
jorette  and  the  baton  twlrler,  satellites  of 
the  school  band  who,  our  critic  declared, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  instrumental  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools. 

Please  be  assured  that  our  critic  is  no 
small  try.  He  is  president  of  his  state  as¬ 
sociation,  and  is  active  and  prominent  in 
national,  as  well  as  regional  affairs.  His 
opinion  is  important  and,  if  general,  we 
are  deeply  concerned. 

The  publisher  of  a  national  magazine 
can  know  but  few  of  his  readers  per¬ 
sonally.  But  the  truUl  brings  him  a  pretty 
good  cross-section  of  acquaintance,  and 
from  the  material  he  receives  from  the 
field  he  should  be  able  to  see  quite  clearly 
what  his  readers  wish  to  have  published 
in  their  magazine.  When  school  music  di¬ 
rectors  send  for  publication  in  the  news 
section,  three  to  one  more  pictures  of 
drum  majors  and  twirlers  than  they  send 
of  solo  musicians,  or  even  their  bands, 
then  we  must  decide  that  that  is  the  kind 
of  news  pictures  they  want  to  see  in  print. 
Perhaps  the  school  band  and  orchestra 
musicians  themselves  think  differently 
about  the  whole  matter.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  we  would  like  to  find  out. 

We  frankly  challenge  the  opinion  that 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  glorified 
the  majorette  or  the  twirler.  They  giori- 
fled  themselves.  In  publishing  their  pic¬ 
tures,  as  sent  to  us  by  their  directors  (not 
by  themselves),,  we  are  merely  printing 
the  news. 

A  properly  performing  majorette  8>-m- 
bolizes  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  music. 
Rhythm  is  an  essential  of  music,  in  its 
Importance  to  the  student,  second  only  to 
pitch.  True,  the  twirling  routine  is  not  a 
part  of  music  education,  but  it  is  a  very 
warm  ally. 

Our  critic's  band  is  one  of  the  best 
uniformed  one  could  wish  to  see.  What 
do  the  uniforms  have  to  do  with  music 
education  or  learning  to  play  an  instru¬ 
ment?  The  students  of  no  other  subject 
in  school  wear  uniforms.  School  execu¬ 
tives  do  not  recognize  the  importance  of 
uniforms,  and  seldom  buy  them.  Are  we 
straining  out  gnats  and  swallowing 
camels? 


On  the  Cover 

Ws  didn't  know  what  we'd  started  whan 
we  asked  Mr.  Charles  Coughlin  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  to  got  us  some  of  the  pictures  of 
the  St.  Joseph  CYO  Band  which  appeared 
in  tho  Boston  "Globe"  Mr.  Coughlin  is 
an  insurance  broker  by  profession  and  the 
No.  I  booster  for  the  St.  Joseph's  band 
by  avocation.  The  wiles  and  snares  of 
journalistic  procedure  wore  new  to 
him,  but  like  a  wall-trained  reporter  with 
the  ultimatum  of  a  hard-boiled  editor 
ringing  in  his  ears,  ha  sot  out  to  "Get 
the  picture."  After  pursuing  the  photog¬ 
rapher  through  a  succession  of  newspaper 
cubbyholes,  he  found  the  trail  growing  cold. 
Continuing  the  chase  by  dictaphone,  Mr. 
Coughlin  eventually  brought  his  man  to 
bay  somewhere  in  the  North  Woods  and 
in  due  time  received  tho  elusive  photos, 
one  of  which  you  saw  on  tho  cover.  The 
other  two  are  on  page  21.  Please  DONT 
write  Mr.  Coughlin  for  copies. 
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Technic 


HAND 


■»  Tyicudon. 


0  MANY  have  questioned  the  value 
and  artistic  sentiment  of  the  old  hand- 
technic  in  playing  the  horn.  The  mod¬ 
ern  horn  ot  today  is  now  a  chromatic 
ralved-instrument,  and  every  note  is 
an  open  note  from  a  fundamental. 
There  are  two  theories  as  to  the  part 
the  hand  plays  in  horn  technic;  that 
the  insertion  of  the  hand  raises  the 
pitch  and  that  the  hand  lowers  the 
pitch. 

Hand-playing  affected  the  horn  in 
no  small  manner.  Figure  A  illustrates 
the  position  of  the  hand  open  and 
closed. 

The  fingers  are  not  moved,  but  the 
wrist  is  brought  forward  by  bending 
at  the  knuckles.  As  the  hand  closes, 
the  pitch  is  lowered.  Partial  closing 
lowers  the  pitch  a  semitone;  whole 
closing  lowers  the  pitch  about  a  tone, 
but  gives  a  very  stuffy  note.  How¬ 
ever,  whole  closing  also  enables  the 
hand  to  act  as  a  mute,  and  with  firm 
blowing,  the  pitch  is  raised  a  semi¬ 
tone.  That  with  whole  closing  one  can 
either  raise  or  lower  the  pitch  is  not 
usually  understood,  even  by  many 
horn  players;  but  it  is  by  thus  raising 
the  pitch  that  muted  effects  are  ob¬ 
tained,  the  fingering  being  taken  for 
notes  a  semitone  lower,  in  order  to 
compensate. 

Without  spending  too  much  time  dis¬ 
cussing  a  thing  over  which  pages 
might  he  written,  I  wish  to  mention 
this  about  the  use  of  the  hand:  (1) 
Every  horn  player  should  study  the 
use  of  the  hand,  if  he  is  to  become 
an  accomplished  artist.  (2)  The  horn 
should  always  be  played  with  the  hand 
in  the  proper  position  in  the  bell,  if 
the  correct  tone  is  to  be  obtained; 
this  was  universally  admitted  years 
ago.  For  example,  gripping  the  bell 
rim,  shows  the  player  to  be  no  artist. 
(3)  Even  if  the  player  does  not  want 
to  produce  stopped  notes,  he  should 
keep  his  hand  ready  to  move  to  ad¬ 
just  intonation  when  necessary.  The 
best  players  I  have  known  always 
kept  the  hand  ready  to  make  slight 
adjustments,  although  they  were  play¬ 
ing  modern  parts  on  valve-horns.  (4) 
The  hand  gives  a  player  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  a  note  with  its  use. 


of  the 

Horn 

^acohA, 

Director  of 
Instrumental  Music 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

instead  of  using  a  valve,  if  he  thinks 
that  it  suits  the  composition,  or  comes 
out  more  safely;  e.g.,  in  Beethoven’s 
Eroica,  the  first  horn  has  a  long  hold¬ 
ing  note  on  high  G  rising  to  A^.  The 
transition  is  quite  «asy  and  safe  on 
the  hand-horn,  and  the  rather  fainter 
Ab  finishes  the  phrase  beautifully. 
(BTgure  B). 


With  the  valve  horn  in  F  (I  am  not 
taking  the  double  horn  into  account) 
there  is  much  more  risk  of  a  crack, 
and  there  is  no  nuance  in  the  tone. 
(5)  In  certain  works  of  the  older 
school,  a  skilled  player  will  use  the 
hand  as  much  as  possible,  and  only 
resort  to  the  valves  when  the  hand 
would  give  a  bad,  stuffy  note.  Especi¬ 
ally  is  this  the  case  in  Brahm’s  Eb 
trio  for  Horn,  Violin,  and  Piano;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Adagio  mesto  move¬ 
ment,  one  obtains  effects  and  a  sort 
of  “speaking  quality’’  by  using  the 
hand  that  is  absolutely  impossible 
with  the  valves  alone.  The  horn  so 
used  is  a  different  instrument. 

The  parts  for  natural  horn  and 
trumpet  have  a  certain  unmistakable 
character,  because  the  instruments 
can  only  give  notes  of  the  common 
chord  in  the  third  octave,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  fourth  octave  that  they 
can  produce. something  resembling  a 
diatonic  scale.  Those  for  hand-horn 
are  more  varied  in  scope,  but  are  still 
circumscribed  by  an  imperfect  scale 
and  limited  means  of  execution.  But 
to  lay  down  rules  as  to  what  can  and 
cannot  be  so  played  is  impossible 
without  considering  in  detail  the  tech¬ 
nics  of  the  hand-horn  and  the  avail¬ 
able  notes  of  the  scale.  However,  it 
is  possible  to  indicate  what  parts  give 
a  good  notion  of  its  powers. 

The  first  great  composer  to  make 
good  use  of  the  hand-horn  was  Mozart. 


Study  his  four  concert!  for  horn,  and 
his  quintet  for  horn,  violin,  two  violas, 
and  cello.  Also  his  quintet  for  piano 
and  wind.  These  parts  were  written 
for  a  player  named  Leutgeb.  Perhaps 
the  real  impetus  to  the  use  of  the  horn 
in  chamber  music  came  about  1760  on¬ 
wards.  Haydn’s  horn  parts  were  not 
written  for  players  expert  in  this  art, 
which  probably  spread  rather  gradu¬ 
ally, — they  were  masters  of  the  open 
harmonics. 

After  Mozart,  practically  all  com¬ 
posers  wrote  exclusively  for  the  hand- 
hom  down  to  Wagner  and  Schumann. 
All  Beethoven’s  parts  were  for  it,  and 
so  were  those  ot  Mendelssohn  (includ¬ 
ing  the  Nocturne  in  the  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream’’  music),  Bellini,  Doni¬ 
zetti,  and  so'  forth  and  Wagner  him¬ 
self  used  the  hand-'horn  in  his  earlier 
operas,  usually  with  the  valve-horn  as 
well. 

In  France,  after  a  short  period  at 
the  Conservatoire  Natifinal  when  a 
valve-horn  class  was  held  as  well  as 
the  usual  hand-horn  class,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  valve-horn  was  given  up 
during  the  19th  century  and  the  hand- 
horn  alone  taught,  although  players 
used  to  employ  the  valve-horn  after 
leaving.  So  composers  like  Gounod 
and  Bizet  wrote  hand-horn  parts.  An 
interesting  use  of  the  instrument  is  in 
Carmen,  especially  in  the  obbligato  to 
Micaela’s  song.  (I  have  seen  a  hand- 
horn  with  detachable  valves  which 
could  be  replaced  by  a  simple  tuning- 
slide, — a  usual  device  with  French- 
horns.) 

Ebenezer  Prout,  a  well-known  au¬ 
thority  and  writer  on  music,  especially 
welcomed  the  use  of  the  hand-horn  in 
{Please  turn  to  page  38) 
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O  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  SERIES 
OF  ARTICLES  is  to  acquaint  teachers 
of  instrumental  music  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  scientific  aids  available  for  use  in 
the  instructional  program.  For  those 
who  would  be  successful  music  teach¬ 
ers,  it  is  imperative  that  they  familiar¬ 
ize  themselves  with  materials  that  are 
currently  of  use,  as  well  as  those 
which  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  Now  is  the  time  to 
begin  reorganization  in  the  music  de¬ 
partment.  Survey  your  local  situa¬ 
tion.  Decide  upon  the  aids  that  will 
benefit  your  groups  most,  then  proceed 
to  work  out  a  plan  that  will  enable 
your  students  to  get  those  essential 
audio-visual  aids.  The  help  of  your 
superintendent,  school  board,  local 
PTA,  civic  organizations,  as  well  as 
your  own  music  department  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  realize  this  objective. 

Visual  Aids  Defined 
In  order  that  the  instructor  may  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  “visual  aids,” 
the  following  definition  is  offered — 
“Any  picture,  model,  object  or  device 
which  provides  concrete  visual  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  learner  for  the  purpose  of: 
introducing,  building  up,  enriching  or 
clarifying  abstract  conceptions,  devel¬ 
oping  desirable  attitudes,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  further  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  learner.”  ‘ 

Since  tone  is  the  medium  in  which 
the  teacher  must  deal  and  since  tone 

(>)  Hoban,  C.  F.  and  others,  Viauatizinff 
the  Curriculum,  the  Cordon  Pub.  Co., 
1937,  p.  9. 


is  an  abstract  thing  in  itself,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  one  use  every  possible 
means  to  help  make  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  more  understandable,  in  order  that 
a  desirable  attitude  be  created  in  the 
student,  and  the  scholar  in  turn  be 
incited  to  further  activity. 

For  teaching  purposes  it  will  be 
necessary  to  abandon  the  traditional 
classification  of  audio-visual  aids  and 
to  use  a  new  approach  to  the  subject, 
breaking  these  materials  down  into 
three  separate  categories: 

1.  Audible  aids  (scientific  aids  which 
appeal  primarily  to  the  sense  of 
hearing) 


5.  Magnetic  tape 
I).  Radio 

c.  Eiectric  metronome 

d.  Tuning  bar 

e.  Stereophonic  music 

2.  Visual  aids  (scientific  aids  which 
appeal  primarily  to  the  sense'  of 
sight) 

a.  Still  pictorial  materials 

3.  Film  strips  ,  ,  . 

4.  Lantern  slides  *'''al^  ^ 

.’>.  Opaque  materials 

1.  Photographs 

2.  Textbook  unprojected 
materials 

b.  Graphic  materials 

1.  Cartoons 

2.  Graphs 

3.  Charts 

4.  Posters 

5.  Maps 

6.  Blackboard 

7.  Bulletin  Board 

c.  Other  Visual  aids 

1.  Museum  materials  (objects 


*  Mr.  Bauqh 


and  models) 

2.  Demonstration  (  without 
sound) 

3.  Motion  pictures  (silent) 

4.  Mirror 

5.  Three  dimensional  pictures 
(stereoscopic  photography) 

6.  Stroboscopic  Photograph>- 

3.  Audio-Visual  Aids  (scientific  aids 
appealing  both  to  the  sense  of 
hearing  and  the  sense  of  sight) 


Recordings 

a. 

Ixtcal  talent  concerts 

1.  School  1 

b. 

Outside  talent  concerts 

2.  Commercial 

o. 

Demonstration  (with  sound) 

3.  Home 

d. 

Motion  pictures  (sound) 

4.  Electric  transcriptions 

e. 

Stroboscope 

f.  Phonoscope 

g.  Metronome  (mechanical) 

h.  School  journey 

i.  Stereophonic  motion  picture* 
(plus  stereophonic  music) 

j.  Television 

k.  Provision  for  converting 

(  audible  aids  )  .  ,  .... 

J  .  ,  ( to  audio-visual 

I  visual  aids  ( 


The  extent  to  which  audible,  visual, 
or  audio-visual  aids  will  be  used  in  the 
instrumental  program  depends  upon  a 
number  of  factors:  the  availability  of 
the  scientific  aid  or  aids  in  question, 
the  teacher’s  familiarity  with  these 
aids,  the  situations  calling  for  the  help 
afforded  by  these  teaching  devices,  the 
time  element  necessary  In  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  these  aids,  financial  aid  in 
setting  up  and  maintaining  an  audio- 


1 


visual  program,  as  well  as  the  ability 
of  the  .instructor  to  translate  the  use 
of  these  aids  into  meaningful  experi¬ 
ences  for  the  students. 

The  Problem  of  Equipment 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  the  instrumental  instructor  faces 
is  that  of  providing  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  audio-visual  equipment.  Good 
products  cost  money  and  the  best  is 
often  none  too  good  when  it  comes  to 
considering  such  items  as:  radios, 
phonographs,  recording  machines,  film 
strip  projectors,  stroboscopes,  motion 
picture  cameras  and  projectors,  as 
well  as  still  cameras,  slide  lanterns, 
metronomes,  etc.  However,  the  tax- 
paying  public  is  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  a  worthwhile  instrumental  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  run  on  a  "shoe  string.” 
Provision  should  be  made  for  audio¬ 
visual  aids  in  the  music  department’s 
budget.  If  this  is  not  possible  then 
there  are  other  ways  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Much  of  the  equipment,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  discussed  in  this 
series  will  be  useful  in  practically  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  school's  educational 
program,  so  it  is  possible  that  a  plan 
can  be  devised  to  share  that  burden  of 
initial  purchase  costs  with  perhaps 
three  or  four  other  departments  of  the 
school. 

Among  topics  to  which  the  prospec¬ 
tive  purchaser  should  devote  some 
serious  consideration,  the  following 
merit  one’s  atttention: 

Which  aids  will  prove  most  benefi¬ 
cial  to  my  group? 

What  is  the  original  cost  of  the 
equipment? 


What  expense  is  involved  in  using 
the  equipment? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  this  particular  piece  of 
equipment? 

Do  I  know  how  to  operate  the  ma¬ 
chine  intelligently? 

In  answer  to  the  last  question,  most 
instrumental  instructors  will.  I  be¬ 


lieve,  agree  that  the  various  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  do 
not  give  much  emphasis  to  these  aids 
as  applied  to  music.  In  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  we  may  expect  to  see  audio-vis¬ 
ual  education  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  teacher-training  program. 

The  instrumental  instructor  with 
the  aid  of  the  administrator  should  de¬ 
cide  on  the  aids  that  are  to  be  included 


The  young  clarinetist  tuning  up  at  the  stroboscope  find»  that  you  can’t  argue  with 
this  scientific  device.  The  stroboscope  is  one  of  the  many  audio-visual  aids  used  by 
Louis  M.  Blaha,  Band  Conductor  at  the  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School  of  Cicero, 
Illinois,  where  this  picture  was  taken,  which  may  partly  account  for  the  array  of  medals. 


The  instructional  sound  film  has  been  found  to  be  extremely  useful  in  music  apprecia¬ 
tion  classes  as  well  as  in  instrumental  teaching.  This  is  a  scene  from  the  "Woodwind 
Choir,”  one  of  the  series  of  films  on  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and  instrumental 
groups  made  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc.  for  use  in  classroom  teaching. 


in  the  audio-visual  program.  Many 
schools  already  have  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  installation  of  such  sci¬ 
entific  devices  as:  a  sound  movie 
camera,  sound  movie  projector,  a  pub¬ 
lic  address  system,  a  radio,  an  electric 
phonograph,  a  film  strip  machine,  a 
recording  machine,  or  even  a  strobo¬ 
scope.  If  this  be  the  teacher’s  good 
fortune,  he  has  only  to  become  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  equipment  and  materials 
that  are  now  available.  Let  it  be 
strongly  emphasized  here  that  the 
task  of  selecting  suitable  audio-visual 
materials  is  not  an  easy  one.  Today,  as 
never  before,  a  successful  instrumen¬ 
tal  program  is  to  a  large  extent  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  ability  of  the  in¬ 
structor  to  select  teaching  materials 
intelligently. 

If  no  provision  for  scientflc  aids  is 
included  in  the  budget,  or  if  other 
ideas  on  raising  the  financial  where¬ 
withal  for  purchasing  equipment  fail, 
perhaps  the  following  suggestions  may 
be  of  help:  sponsor  a  moving  picture 
show;  conduct  card  parties,  penny 
suppers,  rummage  sales,  old  magazine 
and  book  sales,  cookie  sales:  solicit 
the  aid  of  civic  organizations,  band 


parents,  athletic  department  of  your 
school,  your  own  department,  P.  T.  A.; 
produce  an  amateur  talent  show,  stunt 
show  or  a  special  concert  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  In  the  latter  iilstance  our  an¬ 
nual  Spring  concert  accepted  a  free¬ 
will  offering  that  enabled  us  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  splendid  selections  to  add 
to  our  record  collection.  Of  course, 
just  a  few  suggestions  have  been 
listed  above.  Many  other  ideas  can  be 
thought  up  by  an  imaginative  teacher 
on  which  enthusiastic  student  groups 
can  capitalize. 

Audible  Aids 

School  Recordings 

It  will  suffice,  at  present,  to  say  that 
we  are  indebted  to  three  large  indus¬ 
tries  for  making  it  possible  that 
schools  might  have  low-cost  recording 
equipment.  Telephone  solved  prob¬ 
lems  of  communication.  Radio  solved 
transmitting  and  receiving  problems, 
incidentally  improving  sound  record¬ 
ing  equipment.  Motion  picture  re¬ 
search  laboratories  have  untangled 
problems  related  to  photographic 
means  of  recording  and  reproducing 
sound. 

In  order  for  the  instructor  and  the 
students  to  gain  the  greatest  good 
from  recording,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  machine  meet  certain  fundamental 
tests: 

1.  faithful  sound  reproduction 

2.  simplicity  of  operation  and  of  serv¬ 

icing 

3.  sturdy  construction 

Fundamental  number  one  is  the 

most  important,  and  of  the  three  most 
difficult  to  obtain. 

The  following  critical  elements  need 
to  be  checked  carefully: 

1.  microphone 

2.  amplifier 

3.  cutter 

4.  pick-up 

5.  loudspeaker 

6.  turntable 

7.  cutter  feed-mechanism 

Over-all  response  of  the  system 
should  be  from  30-9,000  vibrations 
per  second,  however,  a  recorder  cut¬ 
ting  from  5,000 — 6,000  vibrations  is 
considered  satisfactory. 

Fundamental  number  two  includes 
the  recorder’s  simplicity  of  operation 
and  of  servicing.  Better  recorders 
have  been  made  as  nearly  “fool  proof” 
as  possible  with  a  minimum  of  neces¬ 
sary  adjustment.  Servicing  problems 
have  also  been  considered  by  the  use 
of  standard  motors,  amplifiers,  etc., 
and  repairs  as  a  result  are  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

Third  fundamental  is  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  be  of  a  sturdy  construction.  This 
is  especially  true  when  student  per¬ 
sonnel  operate  the  equipment.  It 
might  be  well  to  see  that  such  parts 
as  the  turntable  gear,  amplifier,  motor, 
or  any  other  items  which  are  espe¬ 
cially  adjusted,  when  the  machine  is 


not  in  use  have  either  pilot  lights  or 
automatic  adjustments.  The  number 
of  students  who  have  no  regard  for 
school  property  is  surprising. 

Recording  Techniques 
Careful  study  may  well  be  given  to 

the  ten  essentials  for  good  recording 
that  are  given  in  the  Electro  Sounds’ 
Catalog  of  Recording  Equipment:* 

•Electro  Sounds’  Catalog  of  Recording 
Equipment  —  Electro  Sound  Products, 
Inc.,  pp.  3-9. 

1.  “Use  Good  Quality  Discs.  A  good 
disc  is  one  which  has  the  following 
e.ssential  characteristics : 

a.  Ease  of  cutting,  surface  material 
neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft. 
Should  produce  a  CLEAN  cut, 

b.  Durability.  One  that  does  not 
quickly  break  down  and  produce 
surface  noise  or  scratch. 

c.  Uniformity  of  surface  material. 

d.  Fiat,  smooth  surface  base  ma¬ 
terial. 

“Do  not  try  to  save  money  by  using 
an  inferior  grade  of  disc.  Use  the 
disc  with  which  you  have  had  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  or  consult  someone 
who  is  completely  familiar  with  the 
industry  and  who  is  in  a  position  to 
give  reliable  advice. 


2.  “Set  Good  Quality  Stylus  (cutting 
needle)  In  Proper  Manner. 

a.  Use  good  cutting  stylus,  remem¬ 
bering  that  best  results  can  be 
obtained  by  using  the  stylus  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  manufacturer 
of  your  recording  equipment. 

b.  The  angle  of  the  stylus  when  cut¬ 
ting  is  of  extreme  importance.  It 


should  be  determined  by  the  re¬ 
sulting  surface  noise.  As  a  rule 
the  angle  at  which  the  stylus 
meets  the  record  should  be 
slightly  greater  than  90  degrees. 
Most  surface  noise  is  produced  by 
roughness  in  the  bottom  of  the 
groove.  You  can  keep  this  at  a 
minimum  by  carefully  adjusting 
the  cutting  angle. 

C.  When  setting  the  stylus,  pitch  it 
slightly  toward  the  center  of  the 
record  to  throw  the  thread  in  that 
direction  and  less  fouling  of 
stylus  will  result. 

3.  "Test  Cutting  Depth  Before  Starting 

To  Record. 

a.  Examine  the  thread  cut  from  the 
record  and  raise  or  lower  the 
head  until  a  thread  of  proper 
thickness,  approximately  that  of 
a  human  hair,  is  secured.  Rough¬ 
ly  speaking,  the  width  of  the 
groove  should  be  slightly  wider 
than  that  of  the  wall  between  the 
cuts.” 

b.  A  magnifying  glass  is  a  big  help 
in  determining  correct  thickness 
of  thread  and  for  examining  rec¬ 
ord  grooves. 

4.  "See  That  the  Recorder  Is  Level. 

a.  Set  up  on  a  firm  foundation  at 

all  times.  A  springy  floor  can 
spoil  an  otherwise  good  record. 

5.  “Make  These  Routine  Checks. 

a.  Be  sure  sound  impulse  is  reach¬ 
ing  cutting  head  by  feeling  the 
vibrations  at  the  cutting  stylus 
point. 

b.  Be  sure  cutting  head  mechanism 
is  engaged  to  drive. 

c.  Be  sure  turntable  is  revolving  at 
proper  speed  before  cutting  head 
is  lowered  to  disc." 

d.  A  brush  is  helpful  in  preventing 
shavings  from  clogging  the  sty¬ 
lus. 

6.  "Have  Proper  Ekiulpment  for  33i/^ 

RPM  Cutting. 

a.  Do  not  hope  for  high  fldellty  re¬ 
sults  at  33H  RPM  unless  your 
machine  is  equipped  with  an 
equaliser.  While  there  is  econ¬ 
omy  in  getting  more  recording 
time  on  a  record  at  33)j  RPM 
than  78  RPM,  the  loss  of  the 
high  frequency  overtones  (true 
characteristics  of  voice,  instru¬ 
ments,  etc.  by  which  a  quality  Is 
recognised)  ntore  than  offsets  the 
economy  if  the  recording  is  not 
equalised. 

b.  The  function  of  an  equaliser  (an 
electrical  network  within  the  am- 
plifler)  may  be  made  clear  to  the 
layman  by  explaining: 

1.  That  the  outside  of  the  12' 
disc  has  approximately  36  lin¬ 
ear  inches  of  recording  space 
for  each  revolution  of  the  turn¬ 
table.  Similarly  the  inside  at 
4”  diameter  would  be  approx¬ 
imately  12'. 

2.  With  the  turntable  revolving 
at  constant  speed  the  sound 
impulses  cut  at  the  12'  diam¬ 
eter  are  therefore  spaced  out 
in  a  groove  three  times  the 
length  of  the  same  impulses 
at  the  4'  diameter. 

3.  This  condensing  of  impulses 
results  in  a  groove  so  "sig- 
sag”  that  the  most  sensitive  of 
play-back  arms  (pick-ups) 
are  Incapable  of  reproducing 
the  high  frequencies  (over¬ 
tones)  recorded. 


4.  So  to  retain  the  brilliance  and 
overtones,  the  equaliser  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  electrically  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  mechanical  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  play-back  by 
accentuating  o;'  emphasising 
the  higher  frequencies  at  the 
time  of  cutting  the  record. 

7.  “Place  Your  Microphone  Intelli¬ 
gently. 

a.  A  microphone  is  a  delicate  piece 
of  apparatus.  Treat  it  as  such. 

b.  Always  keep  your  subject  at  least 
two  feet  from  any  microphone. 
Room  placement  is  a  matter  of 
experimentation  for  best  results. 

c.  Proper  selection  of  microphone  is 
dependent  upon  type  of  work  to 
be  done. 

d.  Do  not  expect  an  expensive  mic¬ 
rophone  to  overcome  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  a  cheap  recorder,  and 
vice  versa. 

8.  "Avoid  Excessive  Manipulation  of 
Volume  Control. 

a.  Every  recorder  is  equipped  with 
a  volume  indicating  meter  or  a 
magic  eye  which  indicates 
the  amount  of  amplitude  (volume 
from  amplifier  to  cutting  head) 
being  transmitted  to  the  disc. 
Tests  for  the  correct  amount  of 
volume  should  be  made  prior  to 
each  recording,  if  possible,  by 
monitoring  (listening  to  monitor 
speaker  or  head  set)  so  as  to 
establish  in  the  operator  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  much  amplitude  as 
shown  on  the  Indicator  can  be 
transmitted  to  the  disc  without 
distortion. 

b.  Set  the  volume  control  at  this 
time.  While  recording  is  being 
made  volume  control  should  not 
be  changed  unless  terrifically 
heavy  modulation  (loud  pas.sage) 
is  anticipated. 

9.  “Use  a  Light  Weight  Electrical  Pick¬ 
up  for  Play-Back  of  Instantaneous 
Recording. 

a.  The  maximum  safe  weight  for 
good  results  and  preservation  of 
the  record  is  not  more  than  2% 
ounces  at  the  needle  point.  A  well 
cut  record,  properly  played  back 
should  last  for  at  least  100  plays 
without  appreciable  loss  of  qual¬ 
ity. 

b.  Use  only  needles  especially  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  purpose. 

10.  “Play-back  On  the  Best  Equipment 
Available. 

a.  Do  not  expect  the  same  tonal  per¬ 
fection  from  a  small  eight-inch 
speaker  in  a  portable  recorder 
that  you  do  from  a  console 
phonograph  or  radio.  The  better 
the  reproducing  Instrument,  the 
better  the  recording  will  sound." 

Summary 

By  observing  the  above  ten  essen¬ 
tials  the  ultimate  result  or  finished 
record  will  be  the  best  quality  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  equipment  for  use.  Fur¬ 
ther  information  of  extreme  value  to 
the  operator  of  recording  equipment  is 
interestingly  set  forth  in  Techniques 
of  Recording  by  the  engineers  of  Elec¬ 
tro  Sound  Products,  Inc.,  and  in  Hov 
to  Make  Good  Recordings,  published  by 
Audio  Devices,  Inc. 

The  disc  recording  has  a  definite  ad¬ 


vantage  in  that  it  can  be  piayed  back 
immediately.  The  cost  of  operation  is 
moderate.  It  is  surprising  how  easy 
it  is  for  one  to  learn  to  use  the  re¬ 
corder  correctly.  However,  the  re¬ 
cording  has  a  time  limitation  that  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked.  A  12  inch  disc  at 
78  RPM  is  limited  to  five  minutes 
playing  time.  A  12  inch  disc  at  33% 
RPM  is  limited  to  ten  minutes. 
Either  speed  produces  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  due  to  improvements  in  the  re¬ 
cording  mechanism.  The  instrumen¬ 
tal  teacher  who  plaps  to  use  the  re¬ 
corder  for  programs  that  consume 
more  than  ten  minutes  recording  time 
will  find  it  advisable  to  purchase  a 
dual  speed  recorder  (78  RPM  and 
33%  RPM)  with  a  16  inch  turntable. 
A  turntable  of  this  size  can  accommo¬ 
date  a  fifteen  minute  program.  In  the 
case  of  radio  programs  where  a  contin¬ 
uous  recording  of  a  half-hour  is  neces¬ 
sary,  it  will  be  well  to  buy  a  unit  that 
has  two  turntables  (either  of  12  inch 
or  16  inch  diameter).  Where  electrical 
transcriptions  are  used  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  school,  an  investment 
in  equipment  of  this  kind  is  certainly 
a  wise  one. 

The  School  Recording — A  Valuable 
Aid 

The  school  recording,  undoubtedly, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  scientific 
aids  that  we  have  today.  One  record¬ 
ing  with  its  impersonal,  impassive,  im¬ 
partial  boomerang  of  notes  does  more 
in  a  few  moments  than  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  years  spent  in  preaching, 
perspiring,  or  pleading  for  those  de¬ 
sirable  goals  of  good  intonation,  ex¬ 
pression,  phrasing  and  interpretation. 

A  short  while  ago  an  occasion  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  make  a  test  of  the 
foregoing  statements.  Instrumental, 
as  well  as  vocal  groups  were  recorded 
and  invariably  the  reaction  was  a 
combination  of  surprise  and  disgust  at 
their  performances. 

The  Place  of  School  Recordings  in 
Contests,  Festivals,  and  Clinics 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor  and  partici¬ 
pating  groups  alike  could  be  saved,  if 
the  recorder,  were  treated  as  an  in¬ 
structional  tool  and  not  as  a  play¬ 
thing.  A  few  of  its  many  uses  include: 

a.  Recording'  piano  accompaniments  for 
either  instrumental  soloists  or  small 
ensembles,  to  be  used  in  the  absence 
of  the  regular  accompani.st  or  for 
practicing  at  home.  In  most  cases 
the  director  will  want  an  accom¬ 
paniment  for  use  in  the  pianist’s  ab¬ 
sence,  so  duplicate  copes  of  the  same 
recording  can  be  made. 


b.  In  recording  the  progress  of  students 
as  a  practice  proceeds  with  instru¬ 
mental  solos  or  ensembles,  record  a 
few  measures  at  a  time,  then  play  it 
back  immediately  for  illustrative 
purposes.  Finally,  just  before  con¬ 
test,  a  last  recording  should  be  made 
so  the  student  or  students  may  know 
the  critical  points  in  their  selections. 
A  great  deal  of  anticipation,  expec¬ 
tation  and  painstaking  work  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  experienced  in  that 
last  inscription,  if  the  professional 
goal  is  held  up  to  the  pupils. 

c.  Sectional  rehearsals  of  the  band 
may  be  conducted  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  Critical  portions  should  be  es¬ 
pecially  recorded  to  show  need  for 
Improvement. 
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Mr.  Fritschel  !s  now  d«v«lopin9  an  outstanding  band  at  tha  Ktwante,  Illinois,  High  School.  His  Idaas  for  tha  Cllnic-Fastival  In 
tha  articia  balow  hava  potantlal  Intarast  for  all  bandmastars  who  have  aver  questioned  the  value  of  either  of  these  two  activitias. 

PLUS-Value 

in  the 


Clinic-FESTIVAL 


By  CUdhuh  <SC.  J'JijiiixhsI 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
Kewonee  Public  Schools 
Kewonee,  Illinois 


•  AS  A  RESULT  OF  WAR  CONDI¬ 
TIONS  and  the  general  inability  of 
large  groups  to  make  trips  during  the 
war  period,  contests  and  festivals  have 
not  been  held  during  the  last  three 
years.  Desiring  to  give  our  students 
the  experience  of  such  activities,  and 
realizing  the  values  to  be  gained  from 
them,  we  brought  the  festival  to  our 
own  school.  After  three  years  of  ex¬ 
perimentation,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  clinic-festival  has 
values  which  cannot  be  found  in  either 
the  contest  or  festival. 

Briefly,  the  plan  for  our  experiment 
was  as  follows: 

Morning: — 

8:45-  9:45  Full  Band  Rehearsal 
9:45-10:15  Cornet,  Trumpet  Sectional 
10:15-10:45  Trombone,  Baritone,  and 
and  Bass  Sectional 
10:45-11:15  French  Horn  Sectional' 
11:15-11:45  Saxophone  and  Low  Sec¬ 
tional 

Noon: — Visiting  Critic  addressed  Ki- 
wanis  Club 


1:00-  2:00  Full  Band  Rehearsal 
2:00-  2:30  Clarinet  Sectional 
2:30-  3:00  Flute  and  Double  Reed 
Sectional 

3:00-  4:00  AV'ork  with  Junior  High 
and  Grade  School  Groups 
4:00-  4:30  Percussion  Sectional 
4:30-  5:15  Conference  with  School 
Administrators 

8:00  Festival  Band  Concert 

We  felt  that  we  needed  an  outstand¬ 
ing  director  to  conduct  the  clinic  if 
we  were  to  realize  the  full  value  of 
the  experience.  We  were  fortunate  to 
obtain  Hugh  McMillen,  Director  of 
Bands,  Colorado  University,  for  the 
first  year,  and  Alvin  R.  Eldgar,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands,  Iowa  State  College, 
for  the  next  two  years.  The  first  clinic- 


festival  was  held  at  Kimball,  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  the  next  two  at  Esther- 
vllle,  Iowa. 

The  full  band  rehearsals  were  pri¬ 
marily  devoted  to  working  on  numbers 
used  in  the  concert.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  intonation,  balance, 
attack,  release,  etc.  The  sectionals 
were  primarily  devoted  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  individual  instruments. 
While  the  time  was  limited,  many  of 
the  basic  fundamentals  were  covered. 
Embouchure,  tone  production,  finger¬ 
ings,  and  proper  breathing  were  em¬ 
phasized.  During  the  evening  concert 
the  visiting  critic  acted  as  guest  con¬ 
ductor,  directing  a  group  of  four  or 
five  numbers.  A  sample  program  is, 
included  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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After  three  years  of  experimenta¬ 
tion,  we  feel  that  the  clinic-festival 
has  certain  definite  advantages.  Wo 
will  enumerate  five  of  the  more  out¬ 
standing  and  prominent  values. 

1.  Motivation  Values 

The  contest  has  always  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  having  tremendous  motivat¬ 
ing  power.  We  found  that  bringing  in 
outstanding  directors  with  national 
reputations  had  equal  motivation.  The 
students  were  brought  to  realize  that 
the  critic  was  in  a  position  to  make 
comparisons  with  other  bands  and  the 
students  wanted  to  make  a  good  im¬ 
pression  on  the  critic. 

2.  Values  from  having  an  outstand¬ 
ing  critic. 

Bringing  nationally  recognized  au¬ 
thorities  was  the  basic  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  clinic-festival.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  more  appreciative  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  criticisms  coming  from 
the  critic,  realizing  that  he  was  an 
authority.  Based  on  his  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  the  director  was  able  to  compare 
the  band  with  other  bands  in  the 
same  class.  We  also  found  that  the 
guest  passed  on  suggestions  to  the 
director  which  were  very  valuable. 

3.  Values  from  having  critic  see 
the  band  in  its  local  situation. 

One  criticism  of  contests  and  festi¬ 
vals  has  been  that  bands  compete  on 
an  equal  basis,  whereas  many  inequal¬ 
ities  actually  exist  in  the  local  situ¬ 
ations.  Some  bands  practice  daily, 
some  three  times  a  week,  some  bands 
have  band  rooms,  some  share  a  gynr  or 
stage,  etc.  When  the  critic  comes  to 
the  local  community,  he  is  in  a  lietter 
position  to  evaluate  the  band  consid¬ 
ering  the  peculiarities  of  the  local 
conditions.  Often  recommendations 
can  be  made  to  the  school  adminis¬ 
tration  which  will  help  correct  some 
of  the  less  desirable  conditions. 

4.  Promotional  value  for  festival 
concert. 

Whife  this  value  is  quite  incidental 
to  the  main  values,  it  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  entirely.  Our  experience  has 
shown  that  the  critic  acts  as  a  good 
drawing  card  and  helps  to  Increase 
concert  attendance.  Prof.  Edgar  ap¬ 
peared  for  two  consecutive  years,  and 
his  very  favorable  Impression  the  first 
year  acted  as  an  added  incentive  for 
attendance  at  the  concert  the  second 
year. 

5.  Educational  Values. 

While  contests  and  festivals  have  al¬ 
leged  educational  values,  they  have 
oftentimes  failed  in  this  respect.  The 
Judges'  comments  have  usually  been 
brief  and  failed  to  help  individual 
members  of  the  band.  We  felt  that  the 
clinic-festival  overcame  this  difficulty. 
By  personal  attention  during  the  sec¬ 
tional  rehearsals  individual  players 
learned  more,  w’e  felt,  than  the  average 


player  does  during  the  contest  exper¬ 
ience. 


Having  participated  in  contests,  fes¬ 
tivals,  and  the  clinic-festival,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  clinic-festival  is  the 
activity  most  consistent  with  recog¬ 
nized  educational  aims.  For  those 
schools  which  traditionally  participate 
in  contests  and  festivals,  we  suggest 
the  clinic-festival  for  a  first  semester 
activity.  While  ours  were  usually  held 


in  March,  the  clinic-festival  would 
have  decided  values  if  held  in  the  early 
part  of  the  school  year. 

To  those  directors  who  question  the 
value  of  contests  or  festivals,  we  rec¬ 
ommend  the  clinic-festival.  We  have 
attempted  in  this  article  to  point  out 
some  of  the  values  which  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  experience  of  the 
clinic-festival.  Personally  we  feel  that 
the  educational  values  are  sufficient  to 
justify  including  the_  clinic-festival  as 
an  outstanding  activity  for  the  high 
school  band. 

SAMPLE  PROGRAM: 

1.  Star  Spangled  Banner 

2.  If  Thou  Be  Near  —  Bach,  arr. 
Moehlmann 

3.  The  World  Is  Waiting  for  the  Sun- 
Rise — arr.  Alford 

4.  Nocturne  from  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream — Mendelssohn 

5.  In  the  Gloaming — Paraphrase  — 
arr.  Huffer 

6.  Pilgrim  Grand  March — Lake 

7.  Nobility  Overture — O’Neill 

8.  Three  Blind  Mice  at  the  Night 
Club  Floor  Show — Frangkiser 

9.  Song  of  India — arr.  Bennett 

10.  La  Sorella — Borel-Clerc 

11.  Clarinet  Polka — arr.  Bennett 

12.  Parade  March  No.  1 — Goldman 

13.  National  Emblem — Bagley 
Prof.  Edgar  directed  Nos.  6-10. 


LI  P  T  O  N 


A  FITTING  CASE  FOR  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 


For  over  a  quarter  century,  Lifton  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Cases  have  been  used  and  endorsed  by  leading 
musicians  all  over  the  world.  There  is  a  reason  for 
such  lasting  fame  . . .  two  reason?  . . .  Lifton  cases  are 
designed  to  fit  and  protect,  they're  made  to  endure. 
You  may  have  difficulty  finding  the  Lifton  Case  you 
want,  but  more  are  becoming  available  daily.  The  right 
case  for  your  instrument  is  well  worth  tlie  waiting. 


IIFTON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  18  West  18th  Street  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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/  Pay  High  Tribute  to 


The 

MUSICIANLY 

Percussionist 


By  J-.  dnihotuf  Oufqiam 


•  IN  A  RECENT  COPY  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES,  it  was  reported 
that  Winston  Churchill,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  owed  his 
rise  to  his  desire  to  “play  the  drum.” 
Although  he  had  the  urge  to  just  take 
drumsticks  and  get  at  the  drums,  his 
ambition  to  play  obviously  became 
frustrated.  He  found  his  expression  in 
becoming  one  of  the  most  influential 
political  conductors  in  recent  years. 

Everyone,  it  seems,  wants  to  play 
the  drums.  Witness  the  large  number 
who  take  it  up  with  the  greatest  en¬ 
thusiasm  because  “it  seems  so  easy.” 
So  easy  in  fact  that  anyone  who  can 
play  a  few  rudiments  feels  that  the 
band  or  orchestra  is  just  the  outlet 
for  his  “talents.”  More  often  than  not 
this  same  person  shows  a  great  zeal 
for  drumming  and  a  naturally  strong 
sense  of  rhythm. 

Let  me  ask  you  two  direct  ques¬ 
tions:  1.  “Do  you  read  music  well?” 
2.  “Do  you  think  it  quite  necessary 
to  read  music?”  Too  many  would-be 
percussionists  do  not  think  the  read¬ 
ing  of  music  very  important.  This  at¬ 
titude  has  resulted  in  the  popular 
misconception  that  the  drummer  is 
generally  not  a  sterling  musician — at 
least  not  to  be  compared  with  a  flrst 
desk  violinist,  ’cellist,  or  cornetist. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
competent  percussionist  must  be  a 
sterling  musician  to  be  worth  his  salt. 
A  musiclanly  percussionist  in  reality 
becomes  the  assistant  conductor  “from 
the  rear  of  the  orchestra  or  band.”  In 
the  hands  of  a  drummer  lies  great 
“atomic”  power  to  make  or  break  a 
musical  organization.  The  percussion 


Director  of  Music 
Senior  High  School 
Springfield.  Massachusetts 

section  is  the  heart  beat  of  music  it¬ 
self.  An  unsteady  beat,  an  inaccurate 
reader,  an  automaton,  or  a  measure 
counter,  can  mar  the  total  effect  of  a 
potentially  fine  band  or  orchestra. 

What  makes  the  good  percussion¬ 
ist,  and  what  does  he  need  to  know? 
What  skills  should  be  second  nature 
to  him? 

Temperament  and  personality  for 
drumming  are  obvious  requirements. 
Attributes  to  consider  in  the  poten¬ 
tially  great  drummer  should  include 
energy,  force,  vitality,  poise,  stability. 


quick  response,  strong  rhythmic  sense, 
and  the  all-inclusive  term  “musician- 
ship.”  The  mistaken  idea  that  it  is 
easy  to  play  a  drum  results  in  too 
many  mediocre  talents  selecting  the 
instrument,  while  stronger  music  tal¬ 
ents  are  more  often  attracted  to  other 
instruments. 

An  aid  in  developing  musicianship 
as  a  percussionist  is  to  learn  to  play 
an  instrument  with  variable  pitch.  A 
good  singer  becomes  a  better  one  if  he 
learns  to  play  the  piano  or  violin.  A 
good  percussionist  becomes  a  better 
one  if  he  includes  in  his  background 
some  study  of  the  piano  or  other  in¬ 
strument.  There  are  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  types  and  qualities  of  per¬ 
cussion  tone  possible  to  the  imagina¬ 
tive  percussionist. 

Percussion  tone  is  surprisingly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  type  of  stick  or  mallet 
used.  Compare  the  over-large  drum 
stick  (sometimes  nearly  a  club)  with* 
the  Sinatra-thin  type  stick  and  observe 
the  different  qualities  of  tone  pro¬ 
duced.  The  felt  or  lamb’s  wool  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  tympani  stick  alters  the  tones 
quite  as  much  as  the  strength  of  beat 
and  place  of  hitting  a  tympani  head. 
The  music  score  should,  to  a  degree, 
tell  you  how,  and  how  much,  but  your 
musical  intelligence  is  the  real  Judge. 
This  is  of  course  blended  with  the 
wishes  of  the  conductor,  who  has  the 
responsibility  of  hearing  the  proper 
perspectives  from  his  position  on  the 
podium. 

The  tension  of  snare  drum  heads 
rarely  can  be  too  tight  if  one  wishes 
to  bear  an  honest  rat-tat-tat  snare 
drum  tone.  Where  and  how  you  strike 
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The  percussion  section  is  not  the  scrap 
heap  tor  frustrated  or  lazy  would-be 
violinists,  flutists,  trumpeters,  or  what 
have  you-it  is  the  dynamic  central  core  of 
the  music  itself.  Dispel  forever  the  myth 
that  a  percussionist  is  one  who  did  not 
make  the  grade  musically.  Prove  to  your 
conductors,  your  audiences,  and  your 
music  critics  that  the  musicianly 
percussionist  is  an  important,  self- 
respecting  member  in  the  democracy  of 
musical  instruments. 


a  triangle  can  alter  the  spirit  of  an 
entire  composition.  Does  it  tingle,  or 
does  It  sound  like  an  anvil?  Which 
does  the  composer  want?  Then  use 
what  is  suggested  by  the  music  itself. 
Skills  such  as  these  can  spell 
musicianship.  In  other  words,  the  per¬ 
cussionist  should  be  creative — experi¬ 
menting  with  various  types  of  tones 
on  instruments  which  become  his 
“tools  of  the  trade.”  Couple  this  with 
a  perfectionist  attitude  and  you  will 
help  prove  that  musicianly  percus¬ 
sionists  are  quite  as  much  made  as 
born. 

Therefore,  let  us  now  take  for 
granted  that  a  variety  of  tone  is  es¬ 
sential  if  a  drummer  is  to  be  called 
musicianly.  The  percussionist  should 
mirror  the  conductor’s  beat  and  can, 
by  both  emphasis  and  tone,  reflect  the 
intentions  of  both  the  musical  score 
and  the  conductor’s  concept  of  the 
work. 

Too  often  composers  do  ndt  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  nor  understand  how  to  write 
properly  for  the  percussion  section. 
(Exceptions,  of  course,  are  the  mas¬ 
terful  writings  of  most  of  our  standard 
serious  orchestral  repertoire.)  Too 
much  drum  is  as  bad  as  too  little,  and, 
except  in  the  cases  of  orchestral  mas¬ 
terpieces,  do  not  be  reluctant  to  edit 
unmusical  percussion  parts  or  discard 
them  entirely.  However,  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  composer  must  be 
kept  well  in  mind. 

In  this  article.  It  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  the  serious  percussionist 
has  learned  thoroughly  the  rudiments 
as  the  basis  to  coordinate  mind  and 
muscle  and  to  articulate  any  rhythmic 
pattern  a  composer  wishes.  ’This  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  the  composer's  intentions 
as  to  rhythms  is  comparatively  simple 
and  most  essential.  However,  the  more 


important  aspects,  such  as.  how  loud 
or  soft,  what  quality  and  type  of  tone, 
what  equipment  to  use  and  where  to 
strike  a  tone,  all  will  become  obvious 


as  to  their  importance  by  thinking 
musically.  In  other  words  superimpose 
these  musical  skills  on  a  steady  beat 
and  you  become  the  “superdrummer.” 

We  therefore  can  understand  why 
the  superior  percussionist  should  be 
a  real  musician.  It  is  important  that 
he  be  “as  good”  as  anyone  in  the  en¬ 
semble.  The  percussion  section  is  not 
the  scrap  heap  for  frustrated  or  lazy 
would-be  violinists,  flutists,  trumpet¬ 
ers,  or  what  have  you — it  is  the  dy¬ 
namic  central  core  of  the  music  itself. 

Dispel  forever  the  myth  that  a  per¬ 
cussionist  is  one  who  did  not  make 
the  grade  musically.  Prove  to  your 
conductors,  your  audiences,  and  your 
music  critics  that  the  musicianly  per¬ 
cussionist  is  an  important,  self-respect¬ 
ing  member  in  the  democracy  of 
musical  instruments. 

Finally,  let  us  pay  honest  tribute  to 
those  percussionists  who  today  are 
musicians  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
— and,  if  you  do  not  qualify  in  meeting 
the  standards  set  forth  in  this  article, 
start  now  on  a  direct  course  toward 
becoming  the  sterling  musician  a  per¬ 
cussionist  must  be  —  if  he  is  really 
good. 


mL&k...chk  aum  ^ 

INDIVIDUAL  FAVDRITES  FULL  BAND 


Strike  Up  the  Band  (Michigan) 
Fordham  Ram 
Harvard  Victory  March 
Roar  Lion  Roar  (Columbia) 

Toast  To  Yale — Yale  Salute 
(Stand  Up  and  Cheer 
<  Ramblin'  Wreck  From  Georgia  Tech 
(Ring  Out  Your  Hoiahs  (Holy  Cross) 
W.S.C.  Medley  (Wash.  State  College) 
Blue  and  White — Dear  Ole  Duke 
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Sugar  Bowl  Girl 
1  Palisades 
<Army  Blue 

(Far  Above  Cayuga’s  Waters 
Indiana’s  Way 
Vanderbilt  Salute 
Grand  Old  Stanford 
Spirit  of  Notre  Dame 
Bow  Down  To  Washington 
(U.  of  Wash.) 


COLLEGE  CLASSICS  FOLIO  FOR  MILITARY  BAND 

35  Marches  That  Every  Band  Should  Have 
A  Book  For  Each  Instrument  .  .  .  Eaeh  book  40c 


Send  for  Complete  Catalogue 

ALLEN  INTERCOLLEGIATE  MUSIC,  INC. 

67  West  44th  Street  •  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

National  Headquarters  for  College  Music 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Lee 

The  most  authentic  book  ever 
published  on  this  subject 
Makes  it  easy,  for  beginner  or 
expert.  Fully  illustrated.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago  I 


Are  you  looking  for  some  new  band 
march.,  that  ar.  easy,  and  yet  full  and 
well  arranged? 

"The  Atomic  Bomb" 

"Wings  Across  the  Sky" 

"The  Fighting  Trojans" 

by  C.  Wallac.  Gould  • 
are  thrM  that  wa  know  you  will  Ilka.  Each  at  thasa 
has  a  sinsaMa  tria  that  aukas  a  laod  sehaol  aoef. 
In  fact,  upan  racalpt  of  your  check  ar  money  ardor 
for  parts  to  each  march  at 

$1.00  per  full  band  set 

(plus  2*/.  calaa  tax  la  South  Dakota) 
we  will  sand  you  a  cot  of  words  dosl|aad  far  your 
school  or  arfaniration.  Instnimantatian  for  sMh 
march  is  standard  and  incliidaa  41  parts. 

Write  today  to 

C.  WALLACE  GOULD 

Oiractar.  Dopartmawt  of  Music,  Sautham  State  Nar- 
mal  School.  SPRINGFIELD.  8.  DAK,  far  your  parti. 


April,  1946 
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Jhe  CDoubla  (Raad  ^loA&Aoom 
BoAUion . . .  Ohos 


By  Jack  Spratt 


BOX  402  Greenwich,  Conn. 


This  month  I  have  a  letter  from  Mary 
Jo  Brownlee  of  Austin,  Texas,  which  asks 
severai  questions  that  I  shall  try  to  deal 
with  as  I  go  along.  First  she  asks, 
“Should  I  make  my  own  bassoon  reeds?” 
The  answer  is  yes.  Next  she  asks,  "If  so, 
why?”  There  are  severai  answers  to  this 
which  I  will  do  my  best  to  explain.  Euro¬ 
pean  music  schools  attached  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  art  of  reed  making.  Many 
of  their  method  books  contained  Instruc¬ 
tions  and  often  their  teachers  devoted 
most  of  the  pupil's  first  lessons  to  reed 
making  instructions. 

Teachers  in  this  country  often  overlook 
the  importance  of  the  reed,  especially  if 
they  make  and  supply  reeds  to  their  stu- 
dciibs.  They  willingly  shave  a  little  here 
and  there  from  time  to  time,  but  when 
the  student  goes  on  his  own  he  has  not 
learned  this  valuable  skill.  Keed  mak¬ 
ing  is  a  fascinating  hobby,  and  the  ex- 
IK-rience  gained  greatly  aids  the  pupil’s 
playing  ability.  If  they  give  up  before 
being  able  to  make  reeds  to  their  sati.sfac- 
tion,  the  knt>wledge  gained  enables  them 
to  doctor  other  reed  maker's  [iroducts  so 
that  they  obtain  better  results.  If  they 
stick  with  It,  they  will  learn  to  make  a 
reed  to  fill  any  requirement ;  reeds  for 
volume,  softness,  attack,  hot  days,  rainy 
weather,  correctne.ss  in  pitch  and  other 
needs.  A  reed  that  will  do  any  of  these 
things  for  one  player  will  not  necessar¬ 
ily  do  so  for  another  player.  Few  are  the 
reeds  that  will  do  all  these  things.  An¬ 
other  imjjortant  item  to  consider  is  that 
all  double  reeds  become  stiffer  after  a 


few  hours  of  playing.  This  Is  caused  by 
the  saliva  hardening  on  the  inside  of  the 
blades  of  the  reed.  The  reed  maker  can¬ 
not  compensate  for  this  for  two  reasons. 
First,  everyone's  saliva  Is  different.  .Se<> 
ondly.  If  the  reed  were  soft  enough  to  al¬ 
low  for  this  the  pupil  would  throw  it 
away  In  disgust  on  his  first  attempt  to 
play  it. 

This  brings  me  back  to  a  point  I  have 
stressed  many  times.  Every  oboe  and 
bassoon  player  should  have  a  knife, 
plaque  and  pliers  with  them  at  all  times. 
Not  when  they  go  to  bed,  of  course,  but 
when  they  pick  up  their  instrument  case 
the  tools  should  be  there. 

Next,  Mary  Jo  asks,  “W'hat  t(K>ls  do  I 
need  to  get  started?”  Answer — just  those 
I  have  mentioned,  plus  isjsidbly  a  man¬ 
drel  for  the  convenience  of  holding  the 
reed  while  working  on  it.  Most  any  reed 
maker  will  supply  you  with  a  semi-fin¬ 
ished  reed  at  less  that  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  finished  product.  This  semi-finished 
reed  will  only  need  the  tip  cut  off  and 
some  scraping  to  suit  your  needs.  If  your 
mother  objects  to  your  cutting  the  tip  off 
on  Ihe  kichen  table,  you  can  purchase  a 
grenadilla  wood  cutting  block  for  around 
a  dollar.  This  is  also  a  handy  item  to  have 
in  c.ase  you  should  find  your  reed  ragged 
at  the  tip,  too  soft,  or  too  fiat,  and  want 
to  cut  the  tip  back  slightly  during  re¬ 
hearsal.  After  you  become  competent  at 
finishing  reeds  you  may  purchase  gouged, 
shaped  and  folded  cane  for  about  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  a  finished  reed.  On  this 
you  will  have  to  wrap,  wire  and  paint 


before  it  is  in  a  semi-finished  state.  No 
additional  tools  are  necessary. 

To  advance  to  the  next  stage  you  will 
require  a  sha|>e  and  an  easel.  Also,  by 
this  time  you  will  definitely  need  some 
instruction.  If  this  is  not  available,  the 
next  best  thing  is  a  good  reed  making  in¬ 
struction  book.  The  final  stage  Is  goug¬ 
ing  the  bulk  tube  cane.  This  I  do  not 
recommend  as  the  gouger  is  quite  ex|>en- 
sive  fur  anyone  who  will  only  make  their 
own  reeds,  and  It  Is  possible  to  buy  the 
cane  already  gouged  for  a  small  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  the  finished  reed. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Monti  Ann  I.4iw- 
son,  a  former  pupil  of  mine  in  St.  I.>ouis. 
Mor.tl  Ann  is  a  senior  at  Normandy  High 
School,  where  she  does  a  fine  job  in  the 
band  and  orchestra.  About  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  she  asks  is  “With  whom  will  1 
study?*’  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
Max  Uisch,  solo  bassoonist  with  the  St. 
Ixiuis  Philharmonic,  is  the  best  teacher  in 
St.  I»uis. 

Hamilton  Allen,  oboeist  with  the  CBS 
staff  and  Curran  Theatre  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Mr.  Shanis,  oboeist  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  write 
about  a  gouging  machine.  They  want  to 
know  about  combination  oboe  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Horn  gougers.  There  is  such  a  ma¬ 
chine.  A1  Hicks  in  St.  Liouls  has  one.  It 
gouges  both  oboe  and  English  horn  cane 
without  any  change  In  set  up.  At  the 
present  time  gougers  are  hard  to  obtain. 
Most  them  were  of  European  manufac¬ 
ture,  where  labor  W’as  cheap.  In  making 
a  gouger  there  are  a  few  operations  that 
take  tfX)  long  to  do  by  hand.  Machinists 
who  have  the  necessary  equipment  were 
busy  until  a  short  while  ago  with  war 
work.  Now  they  are  loaded  down  with 
reconversion.  CJougers  have  always  been 
expensive  because  the  demand  *  was  so 
limited.  If  they  were  ever  put  on  an 
.4merican  production  basis,  there  would 
.soon  be  so  many  of  them  that  there  would 
have  to  be  two  of  them  in  every  double 
reed  player’s  garage  to  dispose  of  them. 
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Cleveland  MENC  Meeting  Encourages 
Educators,  Students  to  Look  to  Future 


Heard  at  the  MENC 


“The  hand  that  pushes  the  middle  valve 
down  is  the  hand  that  rules  the  leisure 
time  program  of  the  Army  .  .  .  Army 
music  taste  improved  greatly  during  the 
war.  In  1943,  two  men  in  five  expressed 
a  desire  for  more  ciassical  music.  .  .  .” 
— Major  General  Joseph  W.  Byron,  Army 
Si>ecial  Service  Chief. 

• 

“The  future  of  those  who  enter  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  career  depends  largely  upon 
whether  they  can  expect  economic  secur¬ 
ity,  and  only  through  united  action  may 
we  obtain  that  recognition  upon  which 
economic  security  is  based.”  —  Belmont 
Farley. 

• 

“One  does  not  have  to  be  hospitalized 
to  benefit  by  the  curative  powers  of  mu¬ 
sic.  .  .  .  Instead  of  merely  using  the  child 
to  make  music,  music  can  and  should  be 
used  to  make  the  child  a  well-balanced, 
emotionally  stable  individual.  .  .” — Mrs. 
Esther  Goetz  Gilliland,  Chicago  City  Col¬ 
lege,  in  an  address  on  music  therapy. 

• 

"Unless  radio  singers  discontinue  the 
pernicious  habit  of  sliding  almost  to  their 
tones  but  never  quite  getting  there,  Amer¬ 
ica  is  likely  to  develop  a  generation  of 
children  who  will  never  know  what  true 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


Cleveland,  Ohio. — After  nine  exciting 
days  of  conferences,  programs,  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  and  just  plain  friendly 
chats,  the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference  closed  here  on  April  3rd.  Presi¬ 
dent  John  C.  Kendel’s  keynote  theme, 
“Music  Education  Looks  and  Plans  Ahead,” 
was  ably  borne  out  in  every  feature  of  the 
('o^ference,  which  was  attended  by  more 
than  educators  and  students  from  every 
I)art  of  the  country,  as  well  from  other 
nations  of  the  Americas. 

Committee  meetings  were  the  scene  of 
friendly  and  animated  discussions  as  mem¬ 
bers  and  visitors  exchanged  ideas  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  plans  designed  to  stimulate 
and  enrich  their  local  music  programs. 
Thousands  filled  the  vast  Cleveland  Audi¬ 
torium  to  witness  the  varied  programs  and 
concerts.  Among  the  breath-taking  spec¬ 
tacles  presented  w'ere  the  performances  of 
hundreds  of  grade  school  violinists,  of  gi¬ 
gantic  massed  bands  and  choruses,  folk 
dances  and  concerts  that  left  spectators 
literally  gasping  for- adjectives. 


The  National  Catholic  Music  Educators 
Association,  held  concurrently  with  the 
MENC,  lent  added  impetus  and  strength 
to  the  general  Conference  scene  and  pro¬ 
vided,  in  the  tribute  to  "Our  Lady,”  a 
program  that  thrilled  an  audience  of 
10,000.. 

Busy  Schedule 

During  gaps  in  the  busy  Conference 
agenda  the  one  hundred-odd  exhibitors' 
booths  were  thronged  with  visitors  eager 
to  view  the  latest  developments  in  instru¬ 
ment  designs,  musical  literature,  audio¬ 
visual  teaching  aids,  and  every  other  facet 
of  the  multi-sided  music  business. 

New  officers  of  the  MENC  elected  dur¬ 
ing  the  business  sessions  are :  Luther  A. 
Uichman,  Richmond,  Va.,  president;  John 
C.  Kendel,  Denver,  Colo.,  1st  vice  presi¬ 
dent  ;  and  Mathilda  A,  Heck,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  2nd  vice  president. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are : 
Robert  Choate,  Oakland,  Calif. ;  Hummel 
Fishburn,  State  College,  Penna. ;  and 
Sadie  Rafferty,  Evanston,  Ill.  Elected  to 
the  Research  Council  for  a  six-year  term 
were :  George  Barr,  Sacramento,  Calif. ; 
Hummel  Fishburn,  State  College,  Penna. ; 
Emma  Knudson,  Normal,  Ill. ;  William  S. 
Larson,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  William  Sur, 
Lansing  Mich. ;  and  Sterling  Wheelwright, 
Stanford,  Calif. 

Among  the  outstanding  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Conference  were  those  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  broadening  scope  of  musical 
experience  and  the  cultivation  of  interna¬ 
tional  cultural  relations  through  music. 
The  conferees  went  on  record  with  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  music  educators  give 
recognition  to  the  music  of  today  as  well 
as  that  of  the  past  in  providing  a  well- 
rounded  educational  program.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  music,  "the  universiil 
language,”  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent 
in  sustaining  world  peace. 

The  program  schedule  for  the  afternoon 
and  evening  performances  contained  a 
number  of  outstanding  events,  only  a  few 
of  which  can  be  mentioned  here.  The  Ohio 
Day  program,  under  the  direction  of  W. 
B.  McBride,  featured  a  sea  of  white-shirt- 
ed  singers  and  musicians  that  filled  almost 
half  of  the  vast  auditorium.  The  All-State 
Band  of  600  was  directed  by  J.  J.  Gagnier, 
while  Guy  Fraser  Harrison  led  the  250 
piece  orchestra,  and  Peter  J.  Wilhousky 
directed  the  1,750  voice  chorus.  Dr.  Bldwin 
Franko  Goldman  and  Howard  F.  Hansen 
were  guest  conductors  for  the  Peace  Dedi¬ 
cation  Festival,  with  a  band  of  165  and 
a  chorus  of  600.  The  City  of  Cleveland’s 
sesquicentennial  pageant  was  an  event  to 
be  remembered,  as  was  the  singing  and 
folk  dancing  of  the  “Our  Lady”  program. 
7,000  people  crowded  into  the  Public  Hall 
on  Sunday  night  to  hear  Phil  Spitalny's 
All-Girl  Orchestra  in  an  “Hour  of  Charm” 
dedicated  to  the  music  educators. 


New  Officers  Chosen  at  Cleveland  to  Head  MENC 


Her*  ar*  th*  n*w  officart  of  fh*  Music  Educator*  National  Confaranc*,  smiling  for 
tha  cameraman  shortly  after  their  election  was  announced.  From  left  to  right  are 
Luther  A.  Richman,  President;  Mathilda  A.  Heck,  2nd  Vic*  President;  and  John 
C.  Kendel,  1st  Vic*  President.  Mr.  Richman  succeeds  Mr.  Kendal  to  the  presidency. 
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School  Music  NEWS  from  N.  Y. 

■y  Fr*d«rie  Fay  Swift 

llion,  New  York 


Thirty  Thousand  Expected 
to  Compete  in  New  York 
State  Finals  Next  Month 

Typical  of  the  nine  state  finals  which 
the  NYSSMA  is  sponsoring  this  May,  is 
the  llion  program  which,  as  chairman,  w'e 
are  able  to  report  upon.  During  the  War, 
the  XTSSMA  sponsored  a  series  of  indi¬ 
vidual  school  festivals  which  brought  ad¬ 
judicators  and  critics  to  the  various 
schools.  Xow  it  is  again  possible  to  take 
students  to  one  of  the  nine  area  locations 
for  expert  evaluation. 

llion  Program  Typical 

The  llion  program,  scheduled  for  May 
10-11,  has  enrolled  boys  and  girls  from 
42  schools.  Using  three  church  auditori¬ 
ums  as  well  as  the  high  school  auditorium 
and  two  music  rooms,  a  total  of  25  choirs, 
4  orchestras,  and  17  bands  are  slated 
to  appear.  To  this  is  added  45  ensembles, 
and  475  soloists.  A  break-down  of  the 
figures,  typical  of  the  area  interest  fol¬ 
lows  :  Flutes — 20  ;  Oboes — 4  ;  B-flat  Clar¬ 
inets — 76  :  Alto-Bass  Clarinets — 4  ;  Saxo¬ 
phones  —  12;  Cornets-Trumi>ets  —  49; 
French  Horns — 14;  Baritone-Horns — 18; 
Trombones — 27;  Sousaphones — 16;  Pianos 
— 68  ;  Violins— 32  ;  Violas— 2  ;  Cellos— 3  ; 
Bass — 2  ;  Drums — 16  ;  Student  Conductors 
— 8  ;  Twirling — 8  ;  Vocal  Solos — 1 1 4.  There 
will  be  more  than  3500  student  entries 
in  this  one  program. 

Carrying  the  same  proportions  across 
the  state.  It  Is  safe  to  estimate  that  at 
least  thirty  thousand  students  will  par¬ 
ticipate  this  year. 

The  adjudicators  for  the  llion  program 
are;  Dean  Harold  L.  Butler,  College  of 
Fine  Arts,  Syracuse  and  Dr.  Lloyd  Sun- 
derman.  State  Teachers  College,  Oswego — 
Voice ;  Walter  Beeler,  Ithaca  College  and 
Dr.  Harrry  King,  Fredonia  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College — Instrumental ;  Bessie  Stew¬ 
art  Bannigan,  Utica  and  Williams  Music 
Camp  Master  Teacher — Piano.  Three  ad¬ 
ditional  adjudicators  are  to  be  announced. 
It  is  estimated  that  2,000  people  will  at¬ 
tend  the  various  ses.sions  at  llion  as  spec¬ 
tators. 


Big  Chance  for  Composers 


The  1st  Congress  of  the  Fellowship  of 
American  Composers  has  been  announced 
for  the  week  of  May  6-10,  which  is  Xa- 
tional  Music  Week.  Sponsored  by  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company,  the  De¬ 
troit  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Wayne 
University  of  Detroit,  the  Congre.ss  will 
offer  a  rare  opportunity  to  composers  of 
hitherto  unpubli.shed  manuscripts  to 
achieve  rewards  and  recognition.  The 
Fellowship’s  executive  and  advisory 
boards  consist  of  men  prominent  as  com¬ 
posers,  conductors,  critics,  and  educators, 
headed  by  noted  composer  Roy  Harrla 
Top  prizes  are  those  offered  for  orchestral 
works  ($500),  and  for  symphonic  band 
and  choral  works  ($250).  Other  awards 
are  offered  for  solo  compositions  for 
piano,  \’iolin,  viola,  cello  or  voice,  and 
for  essays  on  contemporary  American 
music.  Winning  musical  works  will  re¬ 
ceive  public  performances  and  broadcasts. 


Empire  State  Notes 

Dr.  Albert  Udmund  Brown,  Albany, 
formerly  Head  of  the  Music  Department 
at  Ithaca  College  and  Master  Voice 
Teacher,  Williams  Music  Camp,  has  moved 
to  Boston  as  of  April  1st.  Dr.  Brown  will 
continue  his  studio  in  that  city. 


Dean  L.  Harrington,  Hornell,  Kxecutive 
Secretary-Trea.surer  of  the  Xew  York 
State  School  Music  Association,  was  the 
guest  conductor  for  the  Xew  Jersey  All- 
State  High  School  Symphonic  Band  which 
was  conducted  at  Union,  X.  J.,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  22-24. 


William  Carney,  former  Director  of  the 
Air  Corps  Band,  West  Point,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music  for  the  city  of  Utica  starting  in 
September. 


Joseph  X.  Roman,  Holland  Patent,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  head  of 
the  Music  Department  at  Suffern  Public 
Schools. 


Charles  Mockler,  has  returned  to 
Bridgehampton,  L.  1.,  after  .several  years 
of  service  in  the  armed  forces.  Arthur 
R.  Schnell,  has  also  returned  to  Van 
Hornsville. 


Dr.  Lloyd  F.  Sunderman,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Oswego,  has  just  completed 
the  History  of  School  Music  in  Xew  York 
State.  This  thesis,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
will  l>e  preseifted  through  the  official 
XYSSMA  publication. 


New  School  Plan  Will  Put 
Music  on  cm  Equal  Footing 

Following  tliree  years  of  study  and  re¬ 
search,  a  committee  headed  by  some  of 
the  leadi.ig  educators  in  Xew  York  has 
filed  a  report  with  the  Xew  York  State 
Department  of  Education  which  will,  if 
accepted,  greatly  influence  the  teaching 
of  music  in  our  High  Schools. 

Since  the  "depression  years,"  educators 
have  noted  a  steady  influence  of  certain 
"mandatory  subjects”  to  crowd  the  school 
curriculum.  In  many  schools  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  so  grave  that  bands  and 
orchestras  have  had  to  be  scheduled  at 
noon  or  after  school  periods.  Many  of  the 
High  School  theoretical  subjects  have  been 
dropped. 

Music  an  EUcfive 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  (leneral  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Special  Education  would  each 
receive  equal  imiwrtance  in  the  Senior 
High  School  program.  Seventeen  units 
would  be  required  for  graduation  of 
which  nine  would  be  contestants  and 
eight  electives.  In  the  Grades  10-11-12, 
students  would  need  three  units  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  two  of  Social  Studies ;  one  of  Science, 
and  one  of  Health.  "All  other  subjects 
would  be  electives."  This  places  Music 
on  a  par  with  such  subjects  as  Languages, 
Art,  Commercial  Subjects,  etc. 

Under  a  Music  Academic  Diploma,  rudi¬ 
ments  of  music  plus  four  years  of  band, 
orchestra,  or  choir  would  provide  three 
units  for  a  major  sequence,  or  two  units 
for  a  minor  sequence. 


School  Membership  in  Xew  York  State 
School  Music  Association  have  risen  to  337 
as  of  March  1st.  This  is  the  highest 
school  membership  since  1941  when  the 
number  approximated  400.  Dean  L.  Har¬ 
rington,  Secretary,  reports  that  with  ad¬ 
ditional  memberships  coming  in,  the  1946 
year  will  be  the  largest  school  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  XYSSMA  history. 


"Bring  On  That  Contest!"  Says  Band  of  Miami  High 


Reading  from  fop  fo  boffom  we  see  hare  fha  Miami,  Florida,  Senior  High  School 
Orchetfra  and  Concert  Band.  Both  are  well-intfrumenfed  organizations  of  which 
any  director  could  well  be  proud.  At  the  time  of  the  picture  the  band  was  point¬ 
ing  for  the  Florida  State  Band  Contest,  which  wat  hald  on  April  4,  5,  and  6  at  St. 
Petersburg.  At  a  contest  warm-up  an  auembly  concert  was  hald  recently  with 
Henry  Fillmore  at  Guett  Conductor.  Al  G.  Wright  it  the  bandmattar  at  Miami. 


IMlool  iHucic  ikettion  of  ICte  iN)ool  jlluoician 
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NEWS  From  the  Magnolia  State 


Swingsters  Have  Their  Day 
in  Gulf  Dance  Band  Clinic 


Dogs  Bark  as  Mardi  Gras 
Parades  Go  On  for  Miles 


Parade  was  too  long?  Why  you  "ain’t 
seen  nothin'  Had  you  been  with  the 
bands  that  paraded  for  the  Mardi  Gras 
Carnival  In  New  Orleans  you  would  be 
ready  for  anything.  Those  folks  in  New 
Orleans  surely  do  believe  in  long  parades. 
This  is  no  "spooflng",  the  average  length 
of  each  carnival  parade  is  eight  miles ;  1 
mean  the  bands  walk  for  that  many 
miles.  And  it  la  not  one  of  those  things 
where  you  have  the  whole  width  of  the 
street  for  the  band.  No,  the  crowd  Is  so 
thick  that  there  is  hardly  enough  room 
for  the  band  to  pass  four  abreast  in  close 
formation ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  thousands  of  cops  along 
the  route  to  keep  the  bystanders  back. 
Well,  It  is  tough  on  the  feet,  on  the  bass 
drum  and  the  snusaphone  towers,  but 
there  is  a  certain  thrill  in  it  which  ntakes 
it  fun. 


Mississippi  Notes 


Picayune,  Miss. — Mr.  Reed  Carter,  for¬ 
mer  band  director  of  the  Picayune  High 
School  Band,  recently  received  his  honor¬ 
able  discharge  from  the  Navy  and  now  is 
back  as  director  of  the  Picayune  School 
Band.  Mr.-  Carter  spent  three  years  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  Mr.  Elddie 
Melton,  who  took  over  the  band  during 
Mr.  Carter's  absence  on  leave,  is  doing 
private  instrumental  teaching  at  the 
school  and  devotes  part  time  in_  class 
room  work. 


By  Brother  Romuald 

Bay  St  Louis,  Mississippi 


Head  Coast  Association 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mississippi 
Coast  Music  Directors  Association,  Mr. 
James  R.  Bishop,  director  of  the  Moss 
Point  High  School  Band,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association.  The  present 
secretary.  Brother  Romuald,  Band  Direc¬ 
tor  at  Saint  Stanislaus  High  School, 
moves  into  the  presidency.  The  newly 
elected  officers  take  office  on  June  1. 

Brother  Romuald  has  also  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  members  of  the  Region  VII 
attending  the  Region  Clinic  at  Lafayette, 
La.,  for  Chairman  of  Region  VII  of  the 
National  School  Band,  Orchestra  and  Vo¬ 
cal  Associations.  The  election  will  take 
place  in  the  near  future.  Brother  Romuald 
will  attend  the  Biennial  Convention  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  March  26  and  will 
serve  as  one  of  the  members  on  a  consul¬ 
tant  group. 


Bands  Honor  Wainwright 


School  bands  from  all  over  the  State 
reported  to  Jackson  on  March  7  for  the 
most  outstanding  military  exposition  ever 
witnessed  in  the  capitol  city.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  visit  of  General .  Jonathan 
Wainwright.  It  was  a  highly  colorful 
parade,  and  the  martial  music  of  the 
school  bands  added  a  patriotic  touch  to 
the  event.  General  Wainwright  gave 
high  praise  to  the  bands. 


It  was  deemed  an  honor  for  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Coast  Music  Directors  Association 
to  obtain  the  services  of  Mr.  Deke  Mof- 
fltt,  a  well  known  authority  on  swing 
music  and  swing  orchestras,  ?us  guest  con¬ 
ductor  for  the  dance  orchestra  clinic 
which  was  held  on  March  16,  in  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Miss.  Mr.  Moffit  flew  to  Bay  St. 
Louis  from  Cincinnati  where  his  orches¬ 
tra  was  playing. 

Two  fully  instrumented  dance  orches¬ 
tras  were  formed  from  picked  students 
from  the  six  high  school  dance  orchestras 
on  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast.  Mr.  Mof- 
fltt  rehearsed  these  two  orchestras  the 
whole  day.  That  night  a  program  was 
presented  to  the  public.  The  orchestra 
of  each  school  played  three  numbers, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  selections 
played  by  the  clinic  orchestras  which  Mr. 
Moffit  directed. 

Although  the  clinic  lasted  but  one  day, 
it  is  remarkable  how  much  the  students 
learned  in  such  a  short  time.  Next  year 
plans  will  be  made  to  conduct  the  clinic 
for  a  period  of  at  least  two  days. 

The  clinic  committee  was  composed  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Rooney  of  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss., 
and  Mr.  Marion  Carpenter  of  Biloxi,  Miss. 


** Modern  Choir**  Will  Tour 

Gulfport,  Miss.  —  The  Gulfport  High 
School  Mixed  Chorus,  known  as  the  "Mod¬ 
ern  Choir”,  under  the  direction  of  -Mr. 
J.  Stanley  Arnold,  will  make  a  recital  toiir 
of  the  MisslsBippi  Coast  High  Schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April.  The  chorus  is  the 
best  the  school  has  had  for  several  years. 
The  chorus  will  give  a  one  hour  program 
at  each  school  which  has  arranged  to 
sponsor  it. 


Biloxi,  Miss. — .After  an  absence  of  seven 
years  Biloxi  brought  hack  its  traditional 
carnival  parade  which  was  staged  on  the 
night  of  March  5.  The  following  class 
"A”  bands  took  part  in  the  parade :  Pas¬ 
cagoula,  Moss  Point,  Biloxi  and  Gulf|>ort. 
There  were  seventeen  floats  In  the  parade 
and  the  affair  was  acclaimed  one  of  the 
largest  and  i>est  ever  staged. 


A  report  from  Mr.  Itlchard  McClug- 
gage,  secretary  of  Region  VII  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School,  Band.  Orchestra  and  Vocal 
Associations,  says  that  the  hand,  orches¬ 
tra  and  vocal  clinic  held  at  Southwestern 
Louisiana  University  was  very  success¬ 
ful.  Carleton  Butler,  director  of  Bands 
at  Alabama  University,  did  a  flne  job  as 
guest  conductor  of  the  clinic  bands.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  Southern  Re¬ 
gion  had  band,  orchestra  and  choruses  at 
Its  annual  clinic. 


The  Macon  High  School  Band  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  George  Ogden,  presented 
one  of  the  largest  concerts  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  The  program  included  se¬ 
lections)  by  the  beginners’  band,  the  sen¬ 
ior  band,  and  the  glee  club.  There  were 
instrumental  and  vocal  solos,  duets  and 
trios.  Mr.  Henry  Wamsley,  director  of 
bands  at  Mississippi  State  University, 
acted  as  guest  conductor. 


"Superior",  Instrumentalists  in  Mississippi  Contests 


At  first  glance  we  thought  we  were  teeing  double  whea  these  two  pictures  came  In, 
but  Mr.  Merlon  Carpenter,  Band  Director  of  i  Biloxi,  Mist.,  assures  us  that  the  only 
thing  these  lads  have  In  common  It  their  uncommon  musical  ability.  On  the  left  It 
Buddy  Dees  who  has  won  a  superior  rating  at  a  baritone  soloist,  bean  selected  for 
two  State  band  clinics,  and  hat  also  won  superior  ratings  In  ensemble  and  full  band 
groups.  Roy  Collins,  on  the  right,  postattat  superior  and  excellent  rating  as  alto 
clarinet  soloist,  hat  played  In  clinic  bands,  and  helped  win  3  superior  band  ratings. 
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i^ection  of  iS^t  iMlooI  iHnotcian 


By  Raymond  Carr 

Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 


f/1/1  f  publicity  and  press  relations;  Helen  Howe, 

Joliet  tirade  tfana  or  lOU  ^  cities;  and  George  Hower- 

in  600  Mile  Concert  Tnp  I  ton,  school  choirs  and  choruses. 

lie  Joliet  Grade  Band  made  a  600-mile  i  Jfifgfggf  High  in  Three  ' 

id  trip  to  the  southern  part  of  the  ■  _  *  • 

e  to  appear  In  two  programs  at  the  '  Kecent  Illinois  CfintCS 


The  Joliet  Grade  Band  made  a  600-mile  i 
round  trip  to  the  southern  part  of  the  ■ 
state  to  appear  In  two  programs  at  the  ' 
West  Frankfort  clinic.  “I  don’t  believe 
it,”  was  the  comment  of  the  critics  when 
they  heard  the  boys  play.  Over  a  hundred 
boys,  faculty  and  parents  made  the  trip 
by  train  and  took  over  the  principal 
hotel  for  a  two-day  stay.  The  band  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Charles  S. 
Peters  for  the  past  three  years,  during 
the  absence  of  Forest  McAllister. 

Principal-ly  Speaking 

George  E.  Stickney,  principal  of  Lan- 
phler  High  School,  Springfield,  and  Fred 
It.  Blester,  principal  of  Glenbard  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Glen  Ellyn,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  active  membership  roles  on  the 
board  of  advisors  of  the  IMEA.  Stickney 
stresses  the  fact,  that  under  present  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  national  accrediting  agenetM, 
there  is  no  reason  why  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  should  not  graduate  with  full  ma¬ 
jor  credits  In  music.  Biester  urges  that 
music  directors  should  strive  to  elevate 
the  taste  of  audiences  and  not  "play 
down”  to  them. 

Contest  Entries  Increase 

The  enrollment  for  the  state  contests 
shows  a  gain  of  thirty  i»ei  cent  over  last 
year.  Competitions  for  solos  and  en¬ 
sembles  were  held  In  twelve  districts'  In 
March.  lArge  organizations  will  compete 
April  6.  Finals  will  be  held  May  3  and  4 
in  DeKalb,  Peoria  (Manual)  and  Benton. 
The  Illinois  High  School  (Principals) 
Association  has  been  unwilling  to  sanction 
all-state  finals  because  of  the  housing 
shortage. 

Prairie  Staters  at  MENC 

Among  Illinois  Music  Educators  re¬ 
sponsible  for  portions  of  the  Cleveland 
meeting  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  were  Irving  Tallmadge  and 
Clarence  Sawhlll,  ensembles ;  John  W. 
Beattie,  cultural  relations ;  Esther  Goetz 
Gilliland,  music  therapy ;  Dean  Douglass, 
music  In  Industry ;  Raymond  N.  Carr, 


East  Tennessee  Clinic 

Johnson  Citv,  Tennessee.  —  Nineteen 
high  schools  were  represented  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Band  Clinic  of  the  Blast  Tennessee 
School  Band  Association  here  last  Feb. 
8-10.  A  gala  concert  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  was  the  culmination  of  two  days  of 
rehearsals  and  clinic  discussions.  Officers 
of  the  association  sponorsing  the  clinic 
were  Mr.  O’Dell  Willis  of  BV)untaln  City, 
President:  Miss  Elizabeth  Knight,  Morris¬ 
town,  vice-president;  Mr.  Grady  Martin, 
Maryville,  secretary ;  and  Mr.  Warren 
P.  Weddle,  Johnson  City,  treasurer.  This 
Band  Clinic  will  be  followed  up  on  April 
5th  and  6th  by  the  nationally  accredited 
Competition  Festival  of  the  Blast  Ten¬ 
nessee  School  Band  Association. 


The  Illinois  Music  Educators  Associa¬ 
tion  sponsored  three  state  clinics  in  F'ebru-  I 
ary,  running  interest,  activity  and  mem-  j 
bership  to  an  all-time  high.  The  meet-  | 
ings  were  at  Evanston,  Normal  and  West  j 
BVankfort,  in  the  northern,  central  and  j 
southern  parts  of  the  state,  respectively. 

Clinic  programs  were  arranged  around  i 
the  replies  to  questionnaires  sent  out  by  , 
the  executive  secretary  in  the  fall.  Prom¬ 
inence  was  given  to  visual  and  scientific 
aids,  and  string  activities.  All  branches 
and  all  levels  of  music  education  were 
represented,  from  pre-school  work  to  the 
university  teacher-training  course.  ’There 
were  demonstrations  of  FM,  television, 
stroboscope  and  creative  music,  and 
“courses”  in  the  repair  of  brass  and  wind 
instruments. 

Widely  known  speakers  and  demon¬ 
strators  Included  .James  Robertson  of 
Springfield,  Mo. ;  Joseph  Maddy  of  Inter- 
lochen  and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Walter  A. 
Wittlch  of  Madison,  Wis. ;  Russell  Pax¬ 
ton  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  "Daddy”  Bai- 
num  of  Northwestern  University;  H.  E. 
Nutt  and  Paul  Painter  of  Chicago,  and 
many  others. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  office  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction, 
a  committee  was  formed  to  advise  the 
state  department  on  the  certification  of 
school  music  teachers  and  the  content 
of  music  teacher-training  courses.  Mark 
Biddle  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  was 
named  chairman. 

String  Clinic  Held 

Paul  Rolland,  new  violinist  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  and  other  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  school  of  music,  con¬ 
ducted  a  string  instryment  clinic  March 
16.  Rolland  has  announced  his  desire  to 
revive  interest  in  school  orchestra  activ¬ 
ity  and  study.  He  Is  said  to  be  preparing 
the  script  of  a  new  educational  film  on 
string  instruction. 


Major  W.  T.  Varran,  diractor  of  fha 
Music  Daparfmant  of  Gaorgia  Mili¬ 
tary  Collega,  conductad  a  diractor's 
clinic  at  tha  South  Carolina  All-Stata 
Band  Clinic  in  Pabruary.  Major  Var- 
ran  is  President  of  tha  Georgia  Music 
Educators  Association  as  wall  as  be¬ 
ing  a  famous  cornatist  and  director. 

S.  Carolina  Clinic  Boosts 
School  Bands  in  Southeast 

Hartsville,  South  Carolina. — One  of  the 
outstanding  musical  events  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  states  was  held  In  Hartsville  on 
February  14-15  as  mere  than  250  school 
musicians  and  directors  gathered  here  for 
the  All-State  School  Band  Clinic.  Among 
the  featured  events  on  the  program  was 
a  local  broadcast  by  the  200  piece  clinic 
band,  directed  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Brown,  band¬ 
master  of  the  Ware  Shoals  High  School 
of  Greenwood. 

Teachers  in  attendance  had  their  in¬ 
nings  in  a  clinic  group  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Major  W,  T.  Verran,  Music  Direc¬ 
tor  at  Georgia  Military  College  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Georgia  Music  Educators  As¬ 
sociation.  H.  A.  McKenzie,  Director  of 
Music  in  the  Hartsville  schools,  was  gen¬ 
eral  director  of  the  clinic. 


Chattanooga  Band  Ensemble  Gains  in  Popularity 


j,  -yrti 


From  fhe  ouhfanding  intfrumenfaliift  in  fhe  CenfrsI  High  School  Band  of  Chaffa- 
nooga,  Tannetsaa,  Bandmaster  B.  H.  Waller  formed  this  band  ensemble.  The  group 
hat  gained  wide  popularity  in  the  city  and  is  consistently  booked  far  ahead  for 
school,  civic  and  religious  events.  The  high  calibre  of  the  musicians  hat  bean 
warmly  praised.  The  school's  concert  and  marching  bands  have  also  won  acclaim. 
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First  Arkansas  Festival 
Since  1941  Will  Be  Held 
in  Little  Rock  April  t8^19 


They're  On  the  Cover  —  and  Here  They  Are  Again! 


Fettival  Time  in  Alabama 
Attracts  1400  Musicians 

Tuacalooaa,  Alabama. — The  13th  Annual 
Concert  of  the  Alabaroa  High  School 
Music  Festival  Association  was  held  here 
on  March  2,  with  bands,  orchestras  and 
choruses  front  every  section  of  Alabama 
taking:  part.  More  than  1400  high  school 
musicians  participated  in  the  concert, 
serving  final  evidence  that  things  musical 
are  really  on  the  move  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  All-State  Orchestra  un¬ 
der  Guest  Conductor  H.  Hugh  Altvater 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  had  over  100  play¬ 
ers.  Other  guest  conductors  were  John 
J.  Heney  of  Deland,  Florida,  Band  Di¬ 
rector,  and  L«wi8  D.  Stooksy  of  Mobile, 
Alabama,  Choral  Director. 

Eugene  C.  Jordan,  president  of  the 
Alabama  Music  Festival  Association, 
conducted  the  combined  festival  groups 
and  the  audience  in  the  stirring  finale. 


Standard  Voice  Teaching 
Is  Goal  of  Indiana  Prof. 

Bloomington,  Ind. — Science  is  being  ap¬ 
plied  at  last  to  a  long  neglected  branch  of 
music  teaching — voice  Instruction. 

With  as  many  methods  of  voice  In¬ 
struction  as  there  are  teachers,  William 
E.  Ross,  assistant  professor  of  voice  in 
the  Indiana  University  School  of  Muslcv 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  research  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Singing  and  under  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  sponsorship,  is  sending  a  ques¬ 


tionnaire  to  2,500  of  the  country’s  voice 
teachers.  From  the  answers  he  expects 
to  learn  the  most  widely  used  approaches 
to  quality,  diction,  vocalisation,  range, 
breathing,  flexibility,  agility,  and  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  results  of  the  nation-wide  sur¬ 
vey  will  be  submitted  to  physiologists, 
psychologists  and  speech  experts  for  an¬ 
alysis. 

Prof.  Ross  asserts  that  of  all  branches 
of  music,  voice  instruction  has  the  fewest 
standard  methods  and  the  greatest  hodge- 
|K>dge  of  terminologry.  Some  teachers  say; 
“Sing  as  you  speak.”  Others  advocate 
abdominal,  dorsal.  Intercostal  or  chest 
breathing.  Methods  of  teaching  diction, 
vocalisation,  and  range  development  vary 
with  the  teacher.  Prof.  Ross  recognises 
that  the  human  voice  is  not  a  mechanical 
Instrument  but  he  believes  that  certain 
fundamentals  exist  that  can  and  should 
he  used  by  all  voice  teachers. 


Corn  Belt  Festival  Comes 
Back  as  Dakotans  Cheer 

Caniatota,  South  Dakota.  —  Plans  are 
well  under  way  for  the  Corn  Belt  Band 
Festival  which  will  be  held  Saturday, 
April  13,  at  Marion,  South  Dakota.  Bands 
participating  will  be  Bridgewater,  Marlon, 
Montrose,  Humboldt,  Spencer,  and  Canis- 
tota.  Guest  conductor  for  the  Festival 
will  be  Haiwey  Moehn  of  Northern  Nor¬ 
mal  College. 

The  afternoon  program  will  consist  of 
individual  band  performances  for  criti¬ 
cism  and  adjudication,  while  the  evening 
program  will  feature  a  concert  by  the 
massed  band  of  125  pieces,  Mr.  Moehn 
conducting.  The  Corn  Belt  Band  Festi¬ 
val  was  discontinued  during  the  war,  and 
John  F.  Vecker,  Canistota  bandmaster, 
reports  that  a  keen  Interest  is  being  taken 
in  its  revival. 


Little  Rock,  Arkanaaa. — The  early  Ar¬ 
kansas  spring  has  given  an  added  lift  to 
plans  for  the  state’s  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Festival  here  on  April  18-19. 
During  the  months  when  the  weather  up 
north  was  cold  enough  to  give  a  tuba 
player  chilblains  at  the  mere  thought  of 
performing  outdoors,  Arkansas  musicians 
have  been  warming  up  in  eager  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  their  first  state  festival  since  1941. 
Between  2,500  and  3,000  students  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate. 

Although  bands  will  play  for  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  festival  judges,  the  events  will  be 
on  a  non-competitive  basis  and  no  ratings 
will  be  given.  The  criticism  sheets  of  the 
judges  will  be  made  available  to  all  par¬ 
ticipating  directors  so  that  each  may  com¬ 
pare  his  with  those  of  other  bands. 

What,  No  Bazookas? 

Along  with  the  non-competitive  festival, 
a  competitive  solo  and  ensemble  contest 
will  be  held.  President  R.  B.  Watson  of 
the  Arkansas  School  Band  and  Orchestra  ' 
Association  states  that  this  event  is  open  | 
to  all  instruments  with  the  exception  of 
the  bazooka,  which,  though  native  to  the 
state,  is  still  held  in  some  disrepute  as  a 
musical  instrument. 

Festival  judges  will  be  Clarence  E.  Saw- 
hill,  University  of  Illinois ;  Bernard  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  University  of  Texas:  Henri  Min¬ 
sky,  Watkins  Institute ;  Henry  Wamsiey, 
State  College,  Mississippi ;  Addison  Wail, 
Idabel,  Oklahoma ;  and  Joe  Barry  Mullins, 
Fairpark  High  School,'  Shreveport,  La. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Lape,  director  of  the  Little 
Rock  tgind,  is  host  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Lee  Wallick,  director  of  the  Monticello 
band,  is  secretary  of  the  state  association. 


"Licorice  sticks"  provide  the  cover 
confection  for  this  month,  as  the 
clarinet  section  of  the  St.  Joseph's 
CYO  Band,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  goes 
through  an  intensive  rehearsal  period. 

At  the  right  James  Clark,  smallest 
member  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Band, 
puts  his  aH  into  a  mighty  blast 
on  one  of  the  world's  largest  tubas. 
According  to  the  Boston  Globe  pho¬ 
tographer  who  took  these  pictures 
there  are  only  two  other  tubas  this 
size  in  existence.  In  the  lower  picture 
Victor  P.  Vardaro,  band  director, 
counts  the  measures  for  the  trumpet 
section  while  Father  James  P.  Ryan 
foRows  the  score. 

The  band  was  honored  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  banquet  recently,  climaxing  a 
year  during  which  the  activities  of 
the  organization  spanned  a  broad 
range  of  civic  events  throughout  the 
state.  97  boys  play  in  this  fine  band. 
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Address  Yoar  Lattars  to  tha 
School  Matieioa  Nows  Room 

By  Muri«l 

Fairburt/,  Xebraaka. — High  school  band 
members  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
flne  performance  at  the  third  annual  band 
clinic  and  festival  held  at  Peru  in  March. 
Pairbury  was  one  of  the  20  towns  repre¬ 
sented. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  first  affair  to  be 
presented  by  the  Student  Council  this  se¬ 
mester  will  be  the  “Whozit  featur¬ 

ing  the  newly  organised  school  Swing 
Band,  under  the  baton  of  Bill  Xemoyten. 
The  band  will  be  able  to  offer  a  variety  of 
selections  thanks  to  the  appropriation  of 
more  funds  by  the  Council. 

Minden,  Xebraaka. — The  Minden  High 
school  band  appeared  in  their  new  purple 
and  white  uniforms  for  the  first  time  at 
a  benefit  concert  given  early  in  March. 
The  band,  under  the  direction  of  Don 
Helser,  excelled  in  both  appearance  and 
performance. 

Hot  Springa,  So.  Dak. — The  University 
of  So.  Dak.  band,  75  pieces,  will  give  a 
concert  here  on  May  10th  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Hot  Springs  high  school 
band  and  their  director  Gall  Hilgenberg. 


Maury  Band  of  Norfolk  Tunes  Up  for  Festival  Season 


The  Meury  High  School  Band  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  ih  conduefor,  Sidney  Berg, 
*'••"9  of  fetfival  season  recently.  The  band  participated  in  the 
Virginia  District  Festival  which  was  held  in  Norfolk  on  h^arch  23rd,  and  is  now  point¬ 
ing  for  the  State  Festival  in  Richmond  on  April  12th.  The  percussion  department  should 
be  up  to  symphonic  standards,  for  the  band  recently  acquired  cymbals  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Symphony  and  also  the  Chicago  Opera  Orchestra  no  less,  Mr.  Berg  reports. 


Woodwinds  Take  Over  as  Lenoir  Band  Takes  a  Rest 


LENQIR 

Hl«  SCHOOL  iASD 
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The  famous  Lenoir,  North  Caroline,  High  School  Band  takas  a  "breather"  while  tha 
woodwind  ensemble  goes  to  work  with  e  rendition  of  "Ballot  Egyptian".  Tha  picture 
was  taken  during  the  school's  22nd  Annual  Anniversary  Concert  directed  by  Cept. 
James  C.  Harper.  Comprising  the  quintet  are  Jamas  Broyhill,  flute;  Mary  Lucille 
Bohn,  oboe;  Charles  Stevens,  crarinot;  Lorene  Rish,  horn;  and  Beryl  Bradshaw,  bassoon. 


Deniaon,  lotca.  —  “Erolca  Overture,” 
based  on  Beethoven’s  third  symphony  and 
Bach’s  "If  Thou  Be  Near”  were  featured 
selections  on  the  concert  program  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  instrumental  department  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  12.  The  concert 
band  was  under  the  direction  of  Richard 
Bachman. 

Gothenburg,  Xebrxiaka. — A  large  and 
appreciative  audience  was  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fine  perforirsance  given  by 
the  high  school  band  at  its  first  concert 
of  the  year.  Director  A.  T.  Tollefson  and 
his  musicians  are  wholly  deserving  of  the 
many  compliments  received. 

Scotia,  Xebraaka. — We  all  have  a  stand¬ 
ing  Wednesday  night  band  concert  date 
again  this  summer;  the  band  director  has 
yet  to  be  announced. 

Brookinga,  So.  Dak.  —  Theme  of  the 
spring  concert  presented  by  the  96-plece 
high  srfiool  band  early  in  March  was 
"Music,  the  Universal  Language  of 
Peace.”  Director  Arne  B.  Larson  and  his 
musicians  gave  a  splendid  presentation. 

St.  Joaeph,  Miaaouri. — Attendance  num¬ 
bered  1500  at  the  Central  high  school 
spring  concert,  which  was  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Paul  Henderson.  The  70  piece 
band  combined  with  the  choir  of  100 
voices*  in  a  classical  program  which  won 
much  local  newspaper  publicity. 

Elk  Point,  So.  Dak. — Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Carl  Christensen,  the  fifth  annual 
band  clinic  at  South  Dakota  State  College 
attracted  58  bandmasters  from  So.  Dak., 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  No.  Dak.,  and  ses¬ 
sion  attendance  easily  hit  the  75  mark. 
The  first  band  clinic  in  this  series  was 
held  in  1939,  and  was  discontinued  in  1942 
due  to  the  war.  Raymond  Dvorak,  U.  of 
Wise,  band  director,  was  in  charge  of  this 
year’s  program. 

Mkinaon,  Xebraaka. — Harry  T.  Lynch, 
a  fOTTner  U.  S.  Navy  band  leader  with  26 
years  of  experience  directing  bands  in 
Nebraska  to  his  credit,  has  been  elected 
to  teach  instrumental  music  and  direct 
the  Atkinson  high  school  band. 


Milbank,  So.  Dak. — The  high  school 
band  uniform  fund  was  increased  consid¬ 
erably  after  the  proceeds  of  the  band 
l>enefit  carnival  on  March  8  were  totaled. 
The  band  concert  began  at  7  :30  and  was 
followed  by  a  carnival ;  the  event  was  a 
huge  success  in  every  respect. 


Herreid,  So.  Dak. — At  the  annual  con¬ 
cert  the  Herreid  school  band  of  53  mem¬ 
bers.  under  Director  A.  E.  Joachim,  enter¬ 
tained  a  large  and  responsive  audience  of 
music  lovers.  Orville  Robbins,  a  former 
Herreid  band  member  recently  dischargid 
from  the  Army,  was  guest  soloist. 


^Ijool  iHuctc  ^rtoc  iktction  o(  ICI)e  l^ijool  musician 
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Let’s  Have  More  Strings-Starting  Now! 


To  keep  the  orchestra  going,  new  talent  must  be  constantly  developed.  String  be¬ 
ginners  can  and  should  be  started  young.  These  youngsters  are  already  proficient. 


by  Robert  Gruetzman 
Banci  &  Orchestra  Director  | 
Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin 

Why  don't  we  teach  more  strings? 

Par  too  many  music  educators  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  devoting  their  entire 
time  and  attention  to  the  development  of 
spectacular  marching  bands,  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  orchestral  groups.  The  trend 
is  really  alarming  to  anyone  seriously  In¬ 
terested  in  training  the  future  musicians 
of  the  country.  In  the  state  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  for  example,  only  about  one  school 
in  twenty  can  boast  of  an  orchestra. 

There  are,  of  course,  rea.son8  leading  to 
the  neglect  of  the  stringed  instruments. 
But  let’s  probe  into  some  of  these  reasons 
for  a  moment  and  see  how  well  they  stand 
the  light  of  a  thorough  examination. 

Granted  that  the  crowd-pleasing  glam-  ’ 
our,  color  and  showmanship  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  marching  band  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  an  orchestral  group,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true  that  the  orchestra  has  a  glam¬ 
our  all  its  own.  It  cannot  parade  the 
gridiron  or  the  basketball  court ;  it  has 


Mr.  Grustxman 


no  strutting  majorettes  or  gaudy  flags  to 
catch  the  eye.  But  try  placing  a  really 
good  fifty  or  sixty  piece  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  on  the  stage  of  your  auditorium 
for  a  concert,  and  then  get  the  reactions 
of  various  people  in  the  audience  after¬ 
wards.  You’ll  hear  people  comment  on 
the  vibrant,  thrilling  tones;  on  the  rhythm 
of  the  bows  moving  in  unison  ;  on  the  ex¬ 
cellent  blending  of  the  In-struments :  and 
on  their  immense  enjoyment  of  the  entire 
program.  I  have  received  as  many  com¬ 
ments  on  our  orchestra  as  I  have  on  the 
band,  even  when  the  latter  performed 
with  majorettes  and  a  drum  and  bugle 
corps. 

Undoubtedly  a  second  reason  for  the 
neglect  of  strings  is  that  a  great  many 
educators  know  far  lees  about  them  than 
they  do  about  the  brasses,  percussions, 
or  the  woodwinds.  There  is  only  one  an¬ 
swer  to  this — an  educator  should  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  all  instruments.  It 
is  up  to  the  man  himself  to  correct  his 
own  defldenciee. 


A  major  factor  in  the  trend  away  from 
strings  may  be  the  time,  effort,  and  pa¬ 
tience  required  to  develop  a  good  orches¬ 
tra.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  that  it 
is  this  last  reason  that  accounts  for  the 
shortage  of  good  string  players  in  mo.st  of 
our  communities — and  the  lack  of  good 
orchestras. 

In  discussing  the  prol)Ieni  with  direc¬ 
tors  from  cities  Ijoth  large  and  small,  1 
have  heard  a  variety  of  viewpoints  ex- 
pre.ssed  in  regard  to  strings.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  director  said.  "I’m  going  to 
try  the  orchestra  again  this  year,  and  if 
it  doesn’t  work  I’m  going  to  forget  about  it 
entirely."  Obviously  this  man  is  definitely 
not  determined  to  be  a  successful  or¬ 
ganizer — he  is  frustrated  before  he  starts. 

Another  said.  “An  orchestra  is  too 
much  grief  and  trouble.’’  A  man  of  this 
type  belongs  in  private  teaching  and  no¬ 
where  el.se.  I  think  both  of  these  direc¬ 
tors  could  profit  by  the  example  of  an 
athletic  coach.  The  coach  realizes,  as 
many  directors  do  not,  that  you  can’t 
have  a  winning  tean«*every  year.  But  he 
strives  to  put  the  best  possible  team  on 
the  field,  and  to  that  end  constantly 
builds  and  develops  the  material  he  has 
to  work  with.  Grief  and  trouble  go  hand 
in  hand  witlt  any  organization — but  it  is 
in  overcoVning  difficulties  that  we  gain  in 
stature. 

Many  directors  feel  that  their  town  is 
primarily  interested  only  in  athletics — 
that  music  is  doomed  to  a  secondary  role. 


Actually  music  is  the  easiest  thing  to  sell 
to  a  community,  and  of  you  have  to  use 
showmanship  to  compete  with  sports,  by 
ail  nteans  do  so. 

Can  a  school  with  only  one  director 
have  both  a  good  band  and  a  good  or¬ 
chestra?  f>f  course  they  can !  I  have 
seen  directors  produce  as  many  as  three 
excellent  bands  in  one  school  system  and 
still  maintain  a  fine  orchestra.  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  Wisconsin 
about  85%  of  the  music  educators  are 
teaching  in  towms  where  the  population  is 
10,000  or  lees.  In  these  smaller  cities  one 
person  is  in  .sole  charge  of  the  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  program,  and  his  reputation  in 
music  should  be  staked  on  both  band  and 
orchestral  work. 

In  this  city  of  3,000  people  we  maintain 
the  following ; 

— A  60  piece  concert  band  which  plays 
several  concerts  a  year,  plays  at  all 
athletic  events,  and  participates  in  sev¬ 
eral  parades. 

— A  54  piece  concert  orchestra. 

— A  45  piece  cadet  band,  which  is  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  concert  band. 

— A  25  member  majorette  drill  team. 

— A  24  ihece  drum  and  bugle  corps  com¬ 
posed  of  youngsters  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  6  th  grades. 

— A  12  piece  swing  Ijand  which  plays  for 
all  schfK)!  i)arties. 

— Instruction  of  200  instrumental  students 
each  week. 

— A  number  of  quartettes,  ensembles,  and 


The  Black  River  Falls  Orchestra  was  organized  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gruetzman  and 
has  developed  rapidly  In  technique  since  that  time.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  orchestras 
In  that  section  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Gruetzman  notes  the  decline  of  string  instruction. 
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other  instrumental  groups. 

This  well-rounded  music  program  is 
carried  out  by  one  person,  and  he  isn’t 
working  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day 
either.  Many  directors  in  smaller  cities 
are  accomplishing  the  same  thing. 

How  is  it  done?  It's  simply  a  matter 
of  budgeting  your  time  and  using  time¬ 
saving  teaching  methods  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  New  visual  aids  are  one  example 
of  short  cuts  which  brings  results  quickly 
and  save  hours  of  explaining. 

We’ve  seen  that  there  are  really  no 
valid  reasons  why  your  school  cannot 
have  a  good  orchestra.  You  can  be  sure 
that,  if  you  put  your  best  efforts  behind 
it,  everybody — the  community,  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  yourself — will  be  happy  about 
the  whole  thing. 

Liet’s  have  more  strings ! 


Joint  Clinic  Held  I  Heard  at  the  MENC  (Cont.) 


lola,  Kansas. — The  high  school  band 
under  Dale  Creitz,  Director,  and  the  Cha- 
nute  high  school  band  under  Vincent  Dus- 
sair,  held  a  joint  clinic  and  concert  on 
February  4th  here.  Russell  Wiley  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  was  guest  director. 
This  was  the  second  annual  clinic  held 
by  the  two  schools. 


**  Thanks  to  Band** 

Centerville,  8o.  Dak. — Students  of  C.  H. 
S.  send  a  special  “Thank  You”  to  J.  O. 
Johnson  and  each  member  of  the  band  for 
their  spirited  support  at  the  basketball 
games. 


pitch  is.  .  — John  C.  Kendel,  past  presi¬ 

dent  MENC. 

• 

“More  young  people  in  the  nation's 
schools  are  engaged  in  musical  activities 
than  in  athletics.  .  .  .  Attendance  at  mu¬ 
sical  events  often  compares  favorablv  with 
crowds  at  world  series  baseball  games.  .  .” 
— Raymond  Carr,  chairman  of  conference 
committee  on  press  relations. 


You  Save  Your  Blood,  Now  Give 
Your  Cash  to  the  Red  Cross 

What's  the  News? 
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Life  Is  Never  Dull  for  this  Musical  Family  of  Laramie 
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ibctiool  iHnfit  ^elos  d^rction  of  fStic  iMiuiitian 


Mr.  Archie  O.  Wheeler,  Music  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Laramie  High  School  Bands 


There  is  no  dearth  of  musical  talent  in 
the  Archie  O.  Wheeler  family  of  Laramie, 
Wyoming.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  taught  Wyo-  1 
ming  school  bands  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  and  his  famous  “Plainsman"  Band 
of  the  L,aramie  High  School  is  proof  of 
his  ability  as  a  bandmaster.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  trumiieter,  Mr.  Wheeler  also  plays 
with  several  civic  and  organizational 
bands  in  the  vicinity.  He  has  served  as 
State  President  of  the  Wyoming  Music 
Educator's  Association  for  the  past  five 
years. 

-Mrs.  Wheeler  keeps  busy  enough  with 
her  housework  (three  boys  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  keep  her  bu.sy  enough)  but  still 
finds  time  to  act  as  church  pianist  and  do 
some  private  teaching. 

Continuing  on  down  the  line  we  And 
Leiand,  the  oldest  son,  who  plays  first 
chair  baritone  in  his  father's  band,  and 
Raymond,  11  years  old,  who  has  won 
plaudits  from  many  contest  judges  for 
his  fine  work  on  the  clarinet.  Raymond 
started  playing  in  the  third  grade,  and  in 


This  Is  the  Laramie  High  School  "Plainsman"  Band  of  which  Mr.  Archie  O.  Wheeler  is  the 
Director.  Another  Wheeler  son,  Leiand,  plays  first  chair  baritone  in  this  great  band. 


Mr.  Wheeler's  1 1  year  old  son,  Ray¬ 
mond,  has  already  won  clarinet  fame. 


I  i941  he  was  judged  superior  in  Division 
Une  in  the  Wyoming  State  Music  Festival 
at  Casper,  and  was  selected  as  outstanding 
state  soloist.  He  appeared  that  spring  as 
guest  soloist  with  the  Intercollegiate  Col¬ 
lege  Band  Concert  held  at  Laramie. 

His  musical  accomplishments  Include 
solo  clarinet  of  the  Plainsman  Band,  solo 
clarinetist  of  the  Laramie  City  Band, 
guest  solo  clarinetist  with  the  University 
of  Wyoming  Concert  Band,  1st  oboe  with 
the  University  of  Wyoming  Symphony 
Orchestra,  solo  clarinetist  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming  Summer  College 
Scholarship  Band,  and  1st  saxophone  and 
clarinet  in  the  local  dance  orchestra. 

Raymond  received  his  instruction  from 
his  father  and  mother  as  well  as  from 
outstanding  reed  teachers  such  as  Leo 
Moody,  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska ;  Robert 
V'agner,  University  of  Wyoming:  August 
Molzer,  Denver,  Colorado ;  Bud  Kane,  for¬ 
mer  reed  instructor.  University  of  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

The  youngest  'Wheeler  boy  has  not  yet 
been  started  on  a  nausical  instrument,  but 
no  one  in  Laramie  doubts  but  that  he 
soon  will  be. 


Jhe,  CiaAuvdidJtA.  Column, 

By  George  E.  Wain 

Ob«rKn  Consarvatory  of  Music 

Ob«rlin,  Ohio 

★  ★  ★ 


During  my  high  school  and  college  days 
In  the  “tall  corn'*  state,  we  clarinetists 
used  to  spend  our  rehearsal  “time-outs" 
talking  over  the  virtues  and  disadvant¬ 
ages  of  the  extra  keys  which  are  found 
on  certain  models  of  the  Hoehm  clarinet. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Selmer 
Company  published  the  booklet  “Talks  to 
Clarinetists”  which  so  clearly  presented 
examples  of  music  passages  where  the 
extra  keys  and  extra  ring  could  be  used 
to  advantage.  Other  clarinet  manufac- 
tnrers  and  artists  likewise  publicised  the 
Kveral  models  of  clarinets.  As  a  result 
of  this  publicity,  young  clarinetists  of  my 
day  were  very  conscious  of  the  clarinet 
with  extra  keys.  Today  the  trend  seems 
to  be  different.  At  least,  judging  from  the 
letters  1  receive  from  readers  of  this 
column,  I  am  asked  how  to  use  this  and 
that  key,  to  the  extent  that  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  devote  this  month’s  column  to 
a  listing  and  olariflcation  of  the  various 
models  of  the  Boehm  system  clarinet. 

Plain  Boehm 

The  fewest  number  of  keys  and  rings 
any  Boehm  clarinet  can  possess  is  17 — 6 
(aeventeen  keys  and  six  rings).  Five 
rings  will  be  found  on  the  top  part  of  the 
instrument  while  the  sixth  ring  sur¬ 
rounds  the  thumb-hole.  This  model  of 
17—6  is  known  as  the  plain  Boehm  and" 
ia  used  by  perhaps  90%  of  all  clarinetists 
in  the  United  States. 

To  quote  the  great  clarinetist,  Alex¬ 
andre  Selmer,  "In  my  playing  I  have 
found  the  plain  Boehm  system  clarinet 
adequate  to  all  requirements,  but  there 
have  been  improvements  added  which  in 
no  way  detract  from  the  quality  of  the  in- 
rtrument." 

The  17-7  Model 

This  writer  uses  and  prefers  the  model 
which  has  17  keys  and  7  rings,  known  as 
the  forked  Eb-Bh  arrangement.  This  ref¬ 
erence  is  to  the  following  notes :  Eb  above 
middle  C  and  high  Bb,  which  are  Angered 
with  thumb  and  Angers  one  and  three  of 
the  left  hand.  The  advantage  of  this  Ang¬ 
ering  facilitates  the  rapid  execution  of 
passages  such  as  the  following : 


Cc»mpare  this  with  the  requirements  on 
the  plain  Boehm ! 


Other  Added  Keys 

It  is  a  fairly  common  occurrence  to  And 
the  clarinet  which  has  18-6  or  18-7.  The 
added  key  In  this  model  Is  the  articulated 
ct-gf  which  greatly  facilitates  the  trill 
between  b-cl  and  between  ff-gf.  These 
trills  are  next  to  impossible  on  either 
of  the  17-key  models  (except  when 
Ulng  a  very  false  Angeriiig),  but  are  ex- 
ocuted  with  ease  on  the  18-6  or  18-7  mod- 


Your  Clarinet  columnist  takes  a  cadenxa  in 
his  nicely  picturiied  studio. 


els  merely  by  Angering  low  b  or  f#  while 
at  the  same  time  depressing  the  cS-gS  key 
(left  hand,  little  Anger)  and  trill  by  the 
repeated  opening  and  closing  of  the  2nd 
hole,  right  hand. 

The  next  key  addition  which  we  some¬ 
times  And  i.s  the  19-7  (nineteen  keys  and 
seven  rings).  The  added  key  in  this  case 
is  for  the  left  hand  little  Anger  for  mak¬ 
ing  Eb.  This  provides  an  alternate  to  the 
already  existing  right  hand,  little  Anger. 
This  left  hand  key  is  easily  recognizable. 

Full  Boehm  System 

The  most  complete  model  is  the  full 
Boehm  which  has  20  keys  and  7  rings. 
The  20th  key  is  a  low  Eb  Angered  like 
low  E  except  that  the  right  hand  little 
Anger  contacts  a  lower  key  which  adds  a 
half  step  to  the  low  range  of  the  In.stru- 
ment.  This  model  requires  a  clarinet  of 
greater  length  than  any  of  the  other 
models  with  a  resulting  change  in  tone 
color — a  point  of  favor  to  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  it.  On  the  tones  which  use  the  greater 
length  of  the  clarinet  to  Anger,  the  quality 
of  the  “Bb”  instrument  more  nearly  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  “A”  clarinet. 

The  only  time  where  the  low  Eb  Is 
needed  comes  when  the  player  is  playing 
“A”  clarinet  parts  on  his  “Bb”  clarinet 
The  transposition  one  half  step  lower 
necessitates  the  playing  of  the  low  Eb 
where  an  E  is  written. 

In  my  earlier  years  of  professional 
playing  in  theatres,  we  clarinetists  found 
It  necessary  to  use  the  one  “stick”  and 
thus  transpose  the  “A”  clarinet  parts,  be¬ 
cause  in  cueing  pictures  there  was  no  time 
to  change  instruments.  There  were  times 
when  I  missed  having  a  full  Boehm  with 
its  low  Eb  key. 

In  closing,  let  me  reafArm  that  the  large 
majority  of  clarinetists,  however,  use  and 
prefer  the  simplicity  (and  sometimes  bet¬ 
ter  intonation)  of  the  17-6  plain  Boehm 


model.  Extra  keys  often  bring  extra 
mechanism  troubles  and  rattles. 

Note:  Mr.  Wain  will  welcome  questions 
and  comments  pertaining  to  the  clarinet 
for  discussion  in  this  column.  Questions 
on  Angerings  might  be  timely,  following 
the  above  article.  Address  George  E. 
Wain,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Oberlln,  Ohio. 


Perma-Cane 

THE  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REED 


First  Choice  at  NBC— CBS— Matuai!  01  Chicago 

IN  a  few  ihort  weeks  Perma-Cane  Reeds  have 
become  thp  first  choice  of  the  finest  musicians 
on  the  air,  theatres  and  night  clubs.  Perma- 
Cane’s  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  out-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  cut 
cane  reeds  is  used  and  each  reed  is  coated  with  a 
plastic  that  makes  •  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
builds  a  “heart”  in  the  reed  never  (Stained  in 
any  other  type  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  buzz. 
Every  reed  plays.  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  tha  Read  Sactions  of 
NEIL  BONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN.  JOE 
REICH  MAN  and  Othar  Bands. 

Prices  In  U.  S.  A.: , 

Clarinet,  50c  •  Alto  Sox.  6Sc 
Tenor  Sax,  7Sc 

Sold  By  All  Laadinq  Dealers  or  Write  to: 

PERMA-CANE 

5490  DORCHESTER  AVE.,  CHICAGO  15,  ILLINOIS 

Summer  Session 

VANDER  COOK  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC 

June  25  —  August  2 

Practical  Courses  leading  to  BM  and  MM 
Degrees 

(Special  Classes  for  H.  S.  Juniors  and  Seniors) 
Attention  Veterans!  This  School  is  on  the 
Approved  List  for  Study  Under  the  G.l. 
Bill  of  Rights 

For  Complete  Information  Address  Secretary 
1655  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois 
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Jha,  CUio  amt  SaiA.  CJlwdmdA 

By  Thomas  C.  Stang 

Box  6089,  Mid-City  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 

★  ★  ★ 


Like  the  quest  of  Ponce  de  Leon  cen¬ 
turies  ago  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
reed  Instrumentalists  down  through  the 


years  have  been  seeking  the  perfect  reed. 
The  detailed  accounts  of  musical  history 
disclose  tales  of  imperfections  in  reed  In¬ 


strument  performance  attributed  to  faulty 
reeds.  Evolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
cut,  design  and  in  the  sise  of  reeda  We 
have,  today,  a  more  or  less  standardized 
design  for  the  various  reeds  used  with 
our  modern  reed  instruments.  Despite 
attempts,  at  various  periods,  to  substitute 
materials,  time-proven  cane  has  held  its 
place  as  "the”  material  for  reeds.  Good 
cane  is  elementary.  Tlie  proper  seasoning 
and  processing  Is  extremely  important 
The  selection  of  the  proper  texture  and 
quality  Is  of  equal  importance.  When 
such  cane  is  fashioned  into  reeds,  master¬ 
pieces  should  be  the  result 

Reeds  which  could  be  usumed  to  be 
perfect  fail  so  often  to  reqtond  as  antici¬ 
pated.  Why?  Many  times,  the  fault  lies 
in  some  hidden  characteristic  in  the  cane. 
Expert  selection  of  cane  frequently  falls 
short  of  the  true  properties  hidden  In  the 
stock.  No  chemical  analysis,  no  metal¬ 
lurgy  tests,  or  similar  findings,  as  ap¬ 
plied  and  used  by  industry  has  yet  been 
developed  that  will  give  an  absolute  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  cane,  a  form  of  plant  life. 
The  guesswork  can  not  be  completely 
eliminated  In  the  selection  of  cane. 

More  frequently,  however,  it  Is  not  the 
fault  of  the  reed,  rather,  it  Is  the  inability 
of  the  instrumentalist  to  select  the  proper 
reed  for  his  specific  characteristics.  Many 
are  in  doubt  as  to  what  a  "good”  reed 
should  be,  and  frequently  fail  to  recogrnise 
a  good  reed  when  they  chance  to  select 
one.  Just  what  is  a  good  reed?  To  an¬ 
swer  this  question,  one  must  know  the 
desirable  qualities  one  can  expect  from  a 
good  reed,  and  apply  them  in  a  compara¬ 
tive  manner,  to  the  reeds  in  question. 

It  Is  usually  conceded  that  tone  is  the 
factor  of  greatest  importance  to  a  reed 
instrumentalist.  The  evaluation  of  a  reed 
should  be  made  with  much  thought  af¬ 
forded  to  the  tone  quality  it  enables  one 
to  produce.  A  reed  which  enables  one  to 
produce  a  good  quality  of  tone  usually 
measures  up  to  par  in  other  respects.  Ob¬ 
viously,  one  must  be  able  to  recogrnize  a 
good  quality  of  tone  from  a  less  perfect 
type.  It  goes  without  sayihg  that  one 
must  be  sufficiently  proficient,  as  an  in¬ 
strumentalist,  to  be  capable  of  producing 
a  good  quality  of  tone  before  looking  to 
reeds  which  will  do  so.  A  reed  will  not 
do  more  than  the  player  using  It.  There 
is  no  magic  In  reeds.  Reeds  will  enable 
a  player's  efforts  to  come  forth  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  his  ability.  Some 
reeds  of  course  are  more  conducive  than 
others.  This  difference  is  the  margin  one 
should  endeavor  to  use  advantageously, 
to  best  voice  one's  musical  speech,  tone. 
Alto  and  bass  clarinetists  have  much  to 
look  to  in  the  selection  of  reeds.  The 
typical  tone  quality  of  these  lower  voice 
clarinets  can  be  falsified,  or  distorted  by 
improper  reed  selection  and  use.  Many  a 
player  is  guilty  of  using  too  soft  a  reed 
on  his  alto  or  bass  clarinet,  which  re- 


First  Grade  Band  Book 

by  George  Southwell 

Contains  twenty-four  easy  pieces  for  young  bands. 
This  book  turns  beginners  into  playing  bands 
within  a  short  time.*  No  difficult  Interyals  for 
any  instrument.  No  difficult  fingering  for  any 
instrument.  Scales  with  fingering  marked  and 
Rudiments  of  music  on  coyer  of  books.  Contains 
ten  easy  marches  and  the  balance  of  the  pieces 
are  Waltzes,  Galops,  Schottlsche,  National  Airs, 
Polkas  and  an  easy  oyertnre.  More  bands 
have  been  started  with  George  Southwells  First 
Grade  band  book  than  with  any  beginners  band 
book  erer  published.  Saxophone  parts  can  be 
used  as  saxophone  quartette  or  quintette.  Any 
part  can  be  played  with  piano  conductor. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Piccolo  in  Db 

Flute  in  C 

Eb  Clarinet 

Solo  &  1st  Bb  Clarinet 

2nd  Bb  Clarinet 

3rd  Bb  Clarinet 

Alto  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Oboe  &  C  Saxophone 

Bassoon 

Solo  Bb  Comet 

1st  Bb  Comet 

2nd  Bb  Comet 

3rd  Bb  Comet 

Eb  Comet 

1st  Violin 


Solo  Eb  Alto  Horn 

1st  &  2nd  Eb  Alto  Horn 

1st  Trombone  Bass  Clef 

2nd  Trombone  Bass  Clef 

Solo  Trombone  Treble  Clef 

Baritone  Bass  Clef 

Baritone  Treble  Clef 

Bb  Bass  T.C.  (Bass  Saxophone) 

Eb  Alto  Saxophone 

Bb  Soprano  Saxophone 

Bb  Tenor  Saxophone 

Eb  Baritone  Saxophone 

Eb  Tuba  &  Bb  Bass  Bass  Clef 

Drums 

Bell  Lyra 

Piano  Conductor 


The  1st  Violin  and  Piano  Conductor  books  are 
octavo  size.  Other  instruments  are  march  size. 

Price  33c  per  hook.  Piano  Conductor  $1.00 
Mail  Orders  Solicited. 

SEND  FOR  VOLKWEIN  COMPLETE  CATALOG. 

VOLKWEINBROS.,lnc. 


MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 


632-634  Liberty  Ave. 


Pittsburzh  22.  Pa. 
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suits  in  too  reedy  or  "mushy”  quality  of 
tone.  Sure,  the  low  register  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  pleasingly  with  too  soft  a  reed. 
However,  the  throat  tones  and  the  middle 
register  will  reveal  the  shortcomings  of 
the  reed.  It  is  desirable,  in  testing  a 
newly  selected  reed,  to  sustain  the  throat 
tones,  as  well  as  the  tones  of  the  middle 
register.  If  these  tones  sound  welt  and 
in  tune,  one  can  be  assured  of  a  properly 
chosen  reed.  Mouthpieces  vary,  as  do 
physical  characteristics.  A  reed  which  is 
at  least  "medium"  in  'measured  strength, 
in  relation  to  one’s  mouthpiece  usually 
will  resound  in  a  pleasing  quality  of  tone, 
if  the  player  is  sufficiently  developed  in 
tone  production. 

A  reed  which  is  too  soft  or  too  hard 
will  fail  to  respond  in  staccato  passages. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  player  will  experi¬ 
ence  great  difficulty  in  producing  a  smooth 
column  of  tone,  staccato.  Staccato  pass¬ 
ages  will  be  next  to  impossible  on  the 
alto  and  bass  clarinets  when  too  soft  a 
reed  is  used.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  middle  and  upper  registers.  A 
loft  reed  creates  a  feeling  of  retarded  ac¬ 
tion. 

Erroneous  indeed  is  the  theory  that  a 
bard  reed  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce 
the  upper  tones  on  alto  and  bass  clari¬ 
nets.  True,  a  reed  of  sufficient  strength 
is  necessary,  otherwise,  the  tones  simply 
fail  to  come  forth.  When  the  upper  tones 
fail  to  respond,  usually  the  reed  is  at 
fault,  being  too  soft.  Such  a  reed  should 
not  be  used,  despite  the  ease  which  it 
enables  the  low  tones  to  come  forth.  Soft 
reeds  fail  to  properly  voice  the  native 
tone  of  the  lower  voiced  clarinets,  and 
are  usually  accompanied  by  marked  "flat¬ 
ness”  in  pitch. 

Many  instructors,  desiring  to  secure 
bass  clarinetists  by  means  of  cutting 
comers,  fit  soft  reeds  to  the  instruments 
in  question,  and  "farm  out”  such  equip¬ 
ment  to  potentially  interested  students. 
Sure,  the  low  tones  come  with  ease  for 
even  the  most  unfamiliar  novice.  The 
student  is  convinced  that  he  is  already 
a  bass  clarinetist,  and  frequently  is  con¬ 
tent  with  his  instructor’s  choice  of  reeds. 
Later,  problems  of  intonation,  of  faulty 
tone,  and  of  Impossible-to-produce  upper 
tones  discourage  the  student,  and  another 
bass  clarinetist  never  develops. 

To  put  in  words  the  secret  of  selecting 
a  good  reed  is  impossible.  ’There  is  no 
secret.  Words  cannot  enable  one  to  gain 
the  knowledge  that  experience  of  the 
trial  and  error  variety  affords.  One  can 


al  selection  is-  limited.  Many  suppliers 
have  offered  some  help,  in  recent  years, 
by  a  grading  system.  ’This  grading,  how¬ 
ever,  is  contingent  on  the  assumption  that 
each  piece  of  cane  is  uniform  in  texture. 
Shortcomings,  and  irregularities  in  graded 
reeds  bespeak  a  variance  in  cane  texture, 
rather  than  faulty  marking.  This  differ¬ 
ence  relatively  is  slight,  and  despite  its 
occurrence,  such  reeds  usually  can  be 
fitted  to  one’s  specific  needs.  Minute  and 
constant  self-criticism  is  the  surest  way 
to  ascertain  reed  faults,  by  mental  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  "perfect”  tone,  or  sta- 
catto,  to  one’s  own  performance. 


visually  ascertain  if  the  "grain”  of  the 
reeds  being  Inspected  is  more  or  less 
straight.  Reeds  which  have  grain  marks 
extending  to  the  tip  of  the  reed  usually 
give  better  performance,  and  withstand 
moisture  longer,  particularly  In  the  larger 
surfaces,  as  found  in  the  reeds  used  on 
alto  and  bass  clarinets.  Reeds  which  are 
lacking  in  seasoning,  or  are  "green”  have 
an  appearance  which  tends  towards  a 
“greenish  hue”,  in  comparison  to  the 
"golden  cane”  found  in  good  reeds.  This 
color  difference  is  slight,  and  is  often  very 
difficult  to  notice  until  the  reed  is  wetted. 
Save  for  these  outward  appearances,  visu- 


HE  GETS  SUCH  A  BETTER  TONE  WITH  HIS 
GOLDENTONE  PLASTIC  REED,  THEY  USE 
HIM  ONLY  FOR  SOLOSr 


Goldentone 

PLASTIC  REED 


IMPROVE  YOUR  UNIFORMS 
with  ARMY  type 
CHEVRONS 

Wool  Foil  — All  Colon 
F.  R.  UEMER 

17477  Norton  Avonuo,  Lakewood  7,  Ohio 


You’ll  be  amazed  at  your  improved 
performance  when  you  change  to  a 
Goldentone  Plastic  Reed!  It’s  always 
ready  to  play — no  wetting,  no  wait¬ 
ing!  Guaranteed  to  give  a  full  year’s 
service.  Try  a  Goldentone  at  your 
music  dealer’s  today! 


For  Clarinet,  Alto  and  Cl 
Tenor  Sox . T  * 

Also  available  for  Alto  Clarinet,  Bats 
Clarinet,  Soprano  Sox,  and  C*  Melody 
Sax  at  $2  each. 


milsing  ▼oduable  issues  of  this 
magozina.  Send  your  renewal 
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B  ^  V 

DALBEY 

OILS 

For  Slides  and  Valves 


•  Pariaet  lubrication  for  slidoa  and 
valToi.  Long  lasting;  smooth  as  Tolrot; 
will  not  g\im;  prsTonts  corrosion  and 
wsar.  • 

Sold  at  All  Music  Stores 

2S< 


VIBRATOR 

(Rsg.  U.  S.  Psl.) 

Sax  and  D  C  Id  C 
Clarinet  1\  Ij  l!i  £/  l3 

• 

Artists  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  VIBRA¬ 
TORS.  These 
reeds  give  top 
performance  at 
all  times. 

• 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  Inc’ 

1650  Broadway 
Naw  York  City 


Bb  CLARINET  REEDS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

HYDRO  GRADED  AND 'HAND  FINISHED 

FOR  TIP-TOP  PERFORMANCE 

D.  R.  Mirtlit  Reedt  five  top  perfonnarTce 
because  our  exclusive  Pfoeeiies  rive  tip 
performance  and  In  reeds  its  tip-top  per- 
fortnance  that  oounts.  7  reliable  cndes. 

Ask  Your  Deater 
or  sample  4  for  $1.00 


D.  R.  MARTIN  REED  COMPANY 
Orlflinater  ef  Hydra-Gradiiif 
ELK  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 


Hail!  The 

Band  Parents'  Club 

The  Band's  Best  Friend 


★  ★  ★ 


In  concerts  or  on  parade  the  uniforms  of  the  Canton  Township  Hl9h  School  Band 
of  Canfon,  Ohio,  are  a  point  of  pride  with  every  band  master.  The  school's 
Promoters  Club  Is  responsible,  having  spent  over  $1600  for  uniforms  alone  In  1945. 


“It’s  a  big  help  to  a  director  to  know 
he  has  such  a  wonderful  group  of  parents 
back  of  him.”  Those  are  the  sentiments 
of  Kdgar  Heist,  Band  Director  at  the  Can¬ 
ton  Township  High  School,  Canton,  Ohio, 


Naw  outfits  for  fha  Canton  twirlars 
ware  one  of  the  most  popular  pur¬ 
chases  made  by  the  Promoters  Club. 


in  referring  to  the  band’s  llvewire  Promot¬ 
ers  Club.  Lake  thousands  of  other  di¬ 
rectors,  Mr.  Heist  has  learned  that  a 
well-organized  group  of  intereeted  parents 
can  often  spell  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  for  even  the  best  of 
bands. 

The  Canton  Promoters  Club,  headed  by 
Mr.  Paul  Barth,  President,  has  shown  in 
concrete  fashion  that  they  are  solidly  be¬ 
hind  their  band  and  its  director.  Other 
officers  of  the  club  are  Mrs.  Dan  Tilton, 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  Max  McL.aughIIn, 
Treasurer. 

I.iast  year  the  club  spent  about  $1,600 
on  uniforms  alone  for  the  band  members. 
The  entire  band  was  outfitted  with  new 


trousers,  and  a  number  of  hats  and  coats 
were  replaced.  Avid  five  spanking  new 
uniforms  were  purchased  to  enhance  the 
glamour  of  the  Canton  twlrlers.  The  ac¬ 
companying  photo  should  help  to  show 
why  this  last  acquisition  is  eapecially  i>op- 
ular  with  all  concerned,  the  girls  and  the 
spectators  alike. 

The  Canton  parents  have  shown  tliem- 
selves  particularly  adept  at  fund-raising, 
setting  up  refreshment  booths  at  basket¬ 
ball  games  and  band  concerts  and  si>on- 
soring  a  variety  of  worthwhile  activitiee 
designed  to  bring  a  smile  to  the  trea.sur- 
er's  face.  The  club  meets  once  a  month 
at  the  school,  combining  business  with  a 
pleasant  social  get-together. 

After  the  band's  1945  football  marcliing 
season  they  were  entertained  at  a  l>an- 
quet  agtonsored  by  the  Promoters  Club,  at¬ 
tended  by  over  200  band  members  and 
parents.  The  club's  biggest  promotion  of 
the  year  is  the  band's  annual  outd>H>rs 
festival,  which  will  be  held  this  year  on 
June  Ist  and  3rd.  Director  Heist  is  con¬ 
fident  that  this  year,  as  every  year,  the 
festival  will  be  a  success.  With  the  par¬ 
ents  backing  it.  It  always  ia 


June  20Hi  August  4Hi 

The 

TRANSYLVANIA 

MUSIC  SCHOOL-CAMP 
BREVARD,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
"fn  the  laed  of  the  Waterfalls" 

A  well  belenced  progrem  of  out-door  recree- 
tion  end  instruction  in  Music  and  Art.  For 
boys  and  girls  (12-11).  Symphony  Orchestre, 
Chorus,  Bend,  Music  Coursos,  Art.  All  sports. 
Outstanding  faculty  of  2S  music  oducators  and 
master  taaoiars. 

For  further  Information  writo  to 
Jamas  Christian  Ffohl,  Camp  Director 
Davidson  Collogo 
Davidson,  North  Cnrolina 
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**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra’^ 

By  Elizabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Educaflon  Deparlrnent,  Burfon  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


B«comin9  a  Taachar 

I^aat  month  we  gave  a  few  statistics 
on  how  long  It  takes — how  many  hours  of 
practice — to  “make  a  musician,”  or  to 
"learn  an  Instrument.”  This  set  me  mull¬ 
ing  over  in  my  mind  a  sort  of  compari¬ 
son  like  this:  If  it  takes  so  many  hours 
to  learn  to  play  an  instrument,  how  many 
bours  must  a  person  teach  before  he  be¬ 
comes  a  really  experienced  teacher. 


Perhaps  it  is  a  foolish  fantasy,  permit¬ 
ting  one's  mind  to  stumble  around 
through  such  a  tangled  forest,  but  it  is 
interesting,  too,  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 

So  in  Jotting  down  these  thoughts  I 
shall  give  you  a  brief  estimate  of  what 
"Experience”  has  totaled  up  during  the 
last  seventeen  years  for  me  and  I  shall 
also  boil  that  experience  down  to  a  few 
conclusions  which  seem  to  have  rounded 
themselves  out  in  my  mind  as  a  result 
of  these  years  In  the  school-room  studio. 

These  conclusions,  I  might  say  in  pass¬ 
ing,  will  deal  with  what  seems  to  be  the 
utterly  fundamental  essence  of  what  to 
do  about  the  left  hand  and  right  hand  on 
each  of  the  four  stringed  instruments, — 
violin,  viola,  'cello,  and  string  bass. 

I  leave  it  entirely  up  to  you,  friend 
reader,  as  to  Just  what  value  these  con¬ 
clusions  may  have.  They  are  based  on 
the  following  experience  totals :  Private 
lessons  g^iven —  between  10,600  and  11,000. 
Violin  classes  held — 4,900  or  more.  Break¬ 
ing  down  in  distribution  : — something  over 
1.000  different  children  have  had  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  strings  either  privately  or  in 
small  classes.  The  large  majority  of 
these  have  been  violin  students.  About 
100  difffrent  children  have  studied  string 
•>as8  for  from  one  to  six  years.  'Cello 
players  total  between  eighty  and  a  hun¬ 


dred.  Viola  students  are  included  in  the 
eight  or  nine  hundred  who  have  studied 
some  violin,  since  for  the  larger  part  of 
my  teaching  career  I  have  made  it  a 
practice  to  teach  viola  only  to  students 
who  have  first  had  violin  experience.  A.s 
to  age-levels,  all  ages  from  four  years  of 
age  to  college  level  students  are  included. 
As  to  advancement,  everything  from 
drawing  the  first  tone  to  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  type  of  concerto  playing  has  been 
included  in  the  "experience”  with  one  ex¬ 
ception — 'cello.  On  this  instrument  the 
“most  advanced  type  of  concerto  playing" 
has  not  been  one  of  my  teaching  experi¬ 
ences.  Add  to  this  a  good  bit  of  traveling 
around  these  blessed  United  States  at¬ 
tending  and  coaching  clinics  for  orches¬ 


tras  and  strings,  and  then  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  whatever  weight  you  may 
feel  is  their  due. 

Finger  Work 

First,  a.s  a  liasis  of  simple  compari.son 
among  the  four  instruments  let  us  hold 
up  our  left  hand  and  form  a  letter  “C” 
with  the  thumb  and  first  finger.  (Fig.  1.) 

When  there  is  really  faulty  left  hand 
position  on  the  various  instruments  it 
comes  tfirst  from  letting  the  wrong  points 
or  sections  of  this  letter  “C"  touch  the 
neck  of  the  Instrument  in  question.  On 
violin  or  viola  the  points  of  contact 
should  be  x  and  xx  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 
Much  faulty  hand  position  on  these  in¬ 
struments  conies,  especially  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  .students,  from  letting  the  section 
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The  Tone  Heard 
Round  the  World 


In  Every  Clime  end  Country 

Haynes  Craftsman-made  Instruments 

Are  Used  by  Leading  Flute  Players 

THEIR  OUTSTANDING  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Perfect  IntonationI  Light  Responsive  ActionI  Beautifully 
Modelled  Bodies  and  Key  MechanismI  Above  All,  A 
New  Specially  Designed  Head  Joint  Guaranteeing  ^en 
Balance  and  rail  Rich  Low  Tones  as  well  as  a  Rne  Middle 
and  High  Register. 

NEW  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


wkS  Vv^ES  Cq 

BOSTON.  MASS 


TRADE  MARKS  USED  ON 
HAYNES  FLUTES 
FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

108  MASSACHUSETTS  AYE..  BOSTON  IS,  MASS. 

•ranch:  WM.  S.  HAYNES  STUDIOS,  INC. 

33  WmI  Ftfty.fir*t  Slroot,  Suit*  4,  N«w  York  19,  Now  York 


OIKBCTOaS  t 

6*t  HARRY  L.  ALFORD'R  FREE  CataUc— 
"SHARPS  MS  FLATS" 

No  procrsm  comploU  frltlmit  ono  or  two  tt  Mr. 
Alford'i  fomoiu  acwelty  numbon.  Unlqno  hitooBlos. 
norol  round  offoeu.  eomodj  Idou.  Try  "81W 
AHEAD."  Mr.  AHord'i  lott  omnionml  no’ll 
wont  It.  "THE  WEDDING  OP  HEINIB  A 
KATHRINA,"  'NERO.  ”  "HUNORT  PIVE"  SRE. 
uid  ‘TLL  BE  BEEIN'  TOD,"  0  eoBody  nsolio 
dMicnod  to  set  tho  bond  off  ttastL  Iftny  oUmci 
Ineludod.  Bond  for  TREE  copy  uiuyl 
HAMT  L  AirORD  SWDIOS,  IN  W.  SUN  St,  CWlR.  ■ 


SAXOPHONES.  CLARINETS  & 
BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 

••-CeiKlitionsd,  Ho^ocEvorsd,  Rspoirod. 
Silver  Instrumsntt  ttrlpMd  •  Gold  Lscqusrsd. 
GuarAntssd  Worltnisntnip.  Writs  for  SpscisI 
Rstet  to  Schools  end  Studsnti.  Dspt.  S. 

REED  INSTRUMENT  CENTER 

list  Sixth  Avsnus,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


•  BAND  MUSIC 

•  ORCHESTRATIONS 

Lowest  Prices  -  Hourly  Service 
SK.'.'D  FOR  FREE  B7LXETIN 
GENERAL  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  CO. 
152  West  42nd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PIANO  TRICKS! 

Every  iMue  of  our  bt-monthly  Break  Studies 
brings  you  clsvsr  arrsngsments  for  building  | 
sxtra  choruses  of  8  popular  songs  on  tbs  cur-  | 
rent  "hit  parade."  Enables  you  to  fill  In  new 
modem-style  breaka  novel  Sgurss.  boogie- 
woogie  effects  and  tricky  embelllshmsnta. 

INVALUABLE  TO  PIANISTS,  | 
TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS! 

single  copies  are  16  esnta  stamps  or  coin.  By  i 
subscription:  $8  for  10  consecutive  isauss.  Send 
now  for  the  latest  Imus.  Mention.  If  teacher. 

AXn  CHRISTCNSEN  STUDIOS 
732  Kimball  Hall  Bldg.  Chicago  4,  III. 


Repairing  and  Refinishing 

TOUT  instrument  Uks  osw  hr  iaeterT  >>sa  Is 
OUT  spseialtT.  AU  work  guaroalssd.  PricM  oa 
request.  Bargain  Instruments  ei  all  kind.  Sand 
lor  anr  bargain  list.  Will  por  highest  pricM 
tor  TRur  used  instrumsnts. 

C.  W.  BLESSING 

MUSIOANS  SUPPIY  COMPANY 
Bkhort,  Indiaiia 


between  x  and  xx  touch  the  neck  of  the 
instrument.  This  section  between  x  and 
XX  cdiould  be  entirely  free  of  the  instru¬ 
ment, — open  space. 

On  'cello  the  points  of  contact  are 
shown  in  figure  2.  There  should  be  no 
contact  of  the  hand  on  the  neck  of  the  in¬ 
strument  other  than  the  tip-section  of  the 
thumb  and  the  finger-tip  as  shown  by  x 
and  X.  Many  students  ruin  their  chances 
of  success  by  letting  the  side  of  the  hand 
between  x  and  x  touch  somewhere. 

LAsUy,  and  perhaps  worst  is  this  same 
point  appMed  to  double  bass.  I  believe  I 
have  seen  more  poor  left-hand  positions 
on  string  bass  than  on  any  other  instru¬ 
ment  in  my  travels  around  the  country! 
This  business  of  clutching  the  neck  of  the 
bass  like  a  base-ball  bat  produces  much 
the  same  result  musically  as  the  base-ball 
bat  might  See  figure  2  for  points  of 
contact  on  bass.  These  points  of  contact 
are  only  the  section  of  the  thumb  on 
which  the  nail  grows  and  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  on  the  strings — the  same  as  for 
'cello.  For  accurate  placing  put  the  sec¬ 
ond  finger  on  E-natural  in  half  position 
on  the  D  string  (bass)  and  place  the 
thumb  on  the  back  of  the  bass  neck  so 
that  Its  tip  Is  directly  opposite  the  second 
finger  tip.  Again  may  I  reiterate,  no 
part  of  this  letter  C  should  touch  the  neck 
of  the  bass  except  the  two  points  of  con¬ 
tact  lettered  x  and  x. 

Now  about  the  bow-hand.  The  abso¬ 
lutely  "fundamental  essence"  of  good 
bowing  on  violin,  viola,  'cello,  and  Prench- 
bow  bass  is  an  outward  bend  of  the  right- 
hand  thumb  knuckle.  By  “outward"  bend, 

I  mean  that  the  thumb  is  not  stiff  and 
straight  and  that  the  knuckle  or  joint  is 
not  curved  in  toward  the  palm  of  th« 
hand,  but  that  it  is  bent  in  the  only  di¬ 
rection  in  which  the  Almighty  made  the 
joint  so  it  could  actually  bend ! 

If  the  student  will  see  to  it  that  this 
joint  does  bend  outwards  on  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  everp  down  bow,  we  will  have 
that  l>eginning  essence  of  good  bowing. 
And  stop  clutching  those  bows ! 

I.,aHtly,  with  the  bass  German  bow,  this 
|)oint  of  thumb  relaxation  passes  over  to 
the  wrist.  The  stadent  must  obtain  the 
feeling  of  the  wrist  leading  the  bow  on 
Ixrth  down-bow  and  up-bow  strokes.  This 
is  difficult  to  describe  on  paper,  but  ask 
any  fine  German-bow  bass  player  to  check 
your  bow  wrist  and  he  will  show  you  in 
a  moment  or  two  how  the  wrist  precedes 
the  Im)w  in  each  stroke. 

Ho|»e  it  is  a  help  to  you  ! 

Musical  Calendar 

<»ur  friend,  Ed  Hollan,  director  of  the 
Kulm  nty  Band  (North  Dakota)  writes 
for  a  list  oT  string  players  plus  birth  and 
death  dates.  He  says  that  our  columnist 
colleagues'  George  Wain  and  Thomas 
Stang  have  already  sent  lists  from  their 
departments.  These  lists  are  to  be  util¬ 
ised  for  the  puri>ose  of  making  up  a  musi¬ 
cal  calendar, — "listing  the  names  of  musi¬ 
cal  celebrities  on  the  calendar  under  the 
date  of  birth  and  listing  year  of  pa.ssing 
when  artist  has  passed  on." 

This  is  a  perfectly  grand  idea.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lan,  and  if  you  get  such  a  calendar  pub¬ 
lished,  let  us  know.  We'll  want  one,  too! 

R.  R.  S. — Beloit,  Wisconsin,  writes  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  string  materials  lists.  These 
have  been  forwarded.  Hope  you  find 
them  helpful. 

As  a  coda,  I  might  say  that  the  graded 
lists  of  string  ensembles  (moetly  4-violln 
literature),  and  graded  lists  of  string- 
orchestra  and  full  orchestra  materials  are 
ready  now.  So  drop  us  a  card  if  J'o* 
wish  them. 

Good  luck  In  those  contests ! 
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Good  Nows  for  Flutists 
It  was  very  recently  that  Desire  De- 
fauw,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestrst,  was  asked  to  name  the  ten 
musical  works  that  he  considered  the 
world's  greatest. 

Dr.  Defauw  said  the  selections  were 
made  In  the  sense  that  an  understanding 
of  them  "would  form  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  basis  for  the  layman  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  music." 

His  selections  were:  Bach’s  Suite  No.  2 
m  B  Minor  for  Flute  and  Strings ;  Mo- 
xart's  “Jupiter"  Symphony  in  C  Major; 
Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony  in  C  minor ; 
Brahm’s  First  Symphony  in  C  minor ; 
Schumann's  "Rhenish”  Symphony,  or  in 
other  words,  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E  Flat 
Major ;  Cesar  Franck’s  Symphony  in  D 
minor;  Rondo  “Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry 
Pranks"  by  Richard  Strauss ;  Stravinsky’s 
"Petrouchka” ;  Debussy’s  "Afternoon  of  a 
Faun"  and  Shostakovich’s  Symphony  No. 
S,  Opus  47. 

It  is  indeed  "Good  News  for  Flutists” 
that  two  numbers  out  of  the  ten  chosen 
are  flute  solos,  and  all  the  other  numbers 
mentioned  are  chuck  full  of  interesting 
“incidental”  solos  for  the  flute,  including 
a  beautiful  cadenza  in  the  "Petrouchka". 
Also  it  might  be  added  that  the  piccolo 
comes  in  for  important  solos  in  this  num¬ 
ber  and  that  of  "Merry  Pranks.”  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know,  too,  that 
your  columnist  once  heard  Dr.  Defauw 
say  that  he  considered  George  Gershwin 
"the  greatest  musical  genius  America  has 
produced." 

Weighing  Notes 

Allene  Wolfenberger  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  sent  in  the  following  question 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our 
readers.  She  has  said  in  part;  “While  I 
was  attending  a  muaic  clinic  acme  time 
ago  one  of  the  lecturers  said  that  any 
artist  performer  literally  ‘weighed  his 
notes’.  Now  what  could  he  have  mfant 
by  this,  and  how  would  you  go  about 
demonstrating  such  procedure  f” 

Answer;  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
lecturer  you  heard  meant  that  "any  artist 
performer  literally  weighs  his  notes,”  for 
that,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  would  be 
impossible  in  rapidly  moving  passages. 
However,  to  dwell  on  exaggerations, 
whether  training  for  shooting,  boxing. 
Juggling,  singing,  playing  the  piano,  flute, 
or  what  have  you,  is  a  very  fine  form  of 
training.  It  is  true,  and  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  any  singer  or  instrumentalist, 
that  certain  notes  should  receive  more 
accent  than  others,  as,  for  instance,  in 
playing  sixteenth  notes  in  4/4  time,  the 
first  note  of  each  beat  would  be  accented, 
and  proper  accent  would  ordinarily  come 


on  the  first  two  of  each  beat.  The 
heaviest  accent  on  One,  next  on  Three, 
next  on  Two  and  the  lightest  of  the  four 
accents  on  the  Fourth  beat. 

Never  before  have  we  had  an  occasion 
to  make  out  such  a  diagram,  but  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  to  ponder  over 
this  very  question.  SO — here  goes  for  a 
diagram.  Now  just  for  the  sake  of  pro¬ 
curing  material  with  which  to  work,  let 
us  say  that  the  lightest  note  of  the  six¬ 
teen  we  have  to  deal  with  weighs  one 
pound,  and  the  heaviest  weighs  sixteen 
pounds..  In  such  instance,  and  taking  this 
as  a  criterion,  the  diagram  must  neces¬ 
sarily  look  like  the  one  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page. 

Music  Aids  Sales 

The  Denver  Post  recently  published 
this  item  as  coming  from  Indianapolis, 
Indiana:  “An  Indianapolis  store  uses 

a  public  address  system  to  build  sales 
efficiency.  The  advertising  manager  said 
that  the  right  kind  of  music  played  over 
the  system  Increases  sales  force  efficiency 
about  30%.  Ballads  are  the  best  sedative, 
he  claimed.”  We  should  like  to  suggest 
that  he  choose  the  Ballades  of  Chopin, 
and  have  them  played  on  the  Flute.  Ah 
then,  up  would  come  the  sales  another 
ten  per  cent.  Who  said  that  we  were 
egotistical?  O,  no !  It  couldn’t  have  been 
George  Wain.  Greetings,  George!  What 
would  life  be  like  if  we  didn’t  have  a 
little  fun  once  in  awhile?  Note:  You 
see,  gentle  readers,  we  use  our  friends' 
names  occasionally  just  to  And  out  if  they 
read  this  column  or  not. 

Good  News  for  Music  Supervisors 
State  Superintendent  Wayne  O.  Reed, 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has  made  public 
this  statement:  "Music  education  may  be 
used  in  solving  juveniie  delinquency 
problems.  Music  stimuiates  group  activi¬ 
ties,  and  helps  to  solve  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  result  from  the  surplus  ener¬ 
gies  of  youth.”  Dr.  Reed  goes  on  to  state 
that  "Music  education  should  take  a 
larger  place  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
To  be  truly  successful,  it  should  carry 
over  into  after-school  life,  and  must  be 
satisfying  and  understandable.” 

Our  hats  are  oft  to  Dr.  Reed.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  are  many  other  State  Su¬ 
perintendents  who  believe  just  as  he  does, 
and  if  so,  wouldn’t  it  be  grand  if  all  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
public  school  music  could  hear  directly 
from  them  to  that  effect?  Surely  there 
could  be  nothing  else  that  would  be  so 
stimulating  to  public  school  music  su¬ 
pervisors,  directors,  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  as  such  messages  to  come  from 
the  leaders  and  directors  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system. 


SCHOOL  CLUB  PINS  AND 
GUARDS  ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE! 


A  PravM  IsKmitlv*  !• 
Yo«r  Orawp  Activitiat 

We  have  more  than  ten 
thousand  design*  for  you 
to  choose  from  or  we  will 
create  your  organization's 
pin  from  your  own  original 
design  Any  style  con  be 
mode  with  your  individual 
letters  or  club  name.  Class 
or  committee  requests  or 
orders  must  hove  the 
approval  of  their  sponsor 
or  advisor.  All  pins  and 
guards  are  mode  with  the 
best  safety  catches. 

Our  products  are  fully 
guaranteed.  Prices  os  low 
os  $1.00  per  pin.  Nation's 
lowest  prices  for  quality 
club  jewelry. 

Write  Dept.  430  for  com¬ 
plete  information  stntine 
purpose  or  nature  of  your 
club  so  that  we  may  sueyest 
suitable  designs. 


J.  R.  m^ytRs  &  Co. 

Monulocturers  of  College  and  School  Jewelry 
1031  W.  7th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES  14,  CALIF. 
Estoblished  more  than  one-third  of  a  century 


Quolificd  band  musicians, 
ages  14-17 

Offered  complete  tuition 
and  board 

as  a  music  scholarship,  along  with 
full  education  and  military  training 
at  an  eastern  Military  Academy 
with  highest  government  rating. 
Also  opening  with  scholarship  at 
military  summer  camp  for  period 
July  6  to  August  30.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  information. 

BOX  501  WAYNE,  PA. 


Now  Is  the  Time 
To  Promote  Your 
Bundle  Plan  Subscription 


YOU  MAY  WONDER 

why  you  do  not  play  in  the  modern  man- 
nor.  Old-fashioned  books  will  not  give  you 
present  day  lechniquo  and  style.  GORN- 
STON  BOOKS,  which  are  used  by  leading 
leathers,  will  help  you.  Order  a  few  today 
—Convince  yourself  that  there  is  a  dider¬ 
ente. 

30  STUDIES  IN  SWING  for  sax.,  clar.,  trpt.  or 
tromb.  St— with  all  chord  progressions. 
STREAMLINED  ETUDES  for  sax.,  clar.,  trpt.  or 
tromb.  St — with  all  chord  progressions. 
PROGRESSIVE  SWING  READINGS  for  sax.,  cbr., 
trpt.  or  tromb.  V.  I.  SOc;  V.  II  SI— the  sure  way 
to  sight  read  swing  rhythms. 

At  dealers  or  David  Gornston,  111  W.  41  St.,  N.Y.C.  II 
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Music  at  an  Avocation 

And  now  to  quote  Superintendent  Reed 
again,  when  he  said  In  effect:  "To  be 
truly  successful  in  his  music,  the  public 
school  music  student  should  carry  on 
with  his  studies  and  application  into 
after-school  life.”  We  do  wish  at  tbit 
moment  that  we  might  be  able  to  say 
something  really  impressive  along  this 
line.  Maybe  to  review  a  few  personal 
exiierlences  are  in  order. 

It  was  in  1928,  while  we  were  main¬ 
taining  studios  In  Chicago  that  one  H.B. 
came  to  use  for  flute  instruction.  He 
had  played  the  flute  In  the  high  school 
hand  and  orchestra  during  his  four  years 
there.  At  the  time  he  came  to  our  studio 
he  was  entering  the  University  of  nil.; 
nols,  but  even  so,  he  came  up  every  week 
for  les.sons,  and  for  a  fellow  who  was 
making  his  own  way  through  school,  to 
travel  over  two  hundred  miles  for  a 
flute  lesson  every  week,  well,  to  say  the 
least  it  was  most  commendable.  Any¬ 
how,  H.B.  finished  his  business  course 
in  four  years,  got  married  and  started 
up  a  small  retail  business  out  in  Wyom¬ 
ing.  In  November,  ond  year  later,  he 
wrote  me  to  the  effect  that  he  had  made 
a  failure  of  business  and  was  about  to 
close  up,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  could 
And  him  a  Job.  I  called  him  on  the 
phone  and  asked  him  if  he  was  making 
use  of  his  music  as  a  means  of  getting 
acquainted,  etc.  He  said  that  he  was 
not.  I  advised  him  to  put  his  application 
into  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  If 
accepted,  to  let  them  know  he  was  a 
musician  and  would  like  to  do  his  part 
in  entertaining.  This  he  did.  At  Christ¬ 
mas  time  the  club  was  putting  on  a  can¬ 
tata,  three  performances. 
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At  the  first  re¬ 
hearsal  things  went  badly  because  they 
were  using  one  publication  for  orchestra 
and  another  for  chorus.  H.B.  told  the 
conductor  that  he  would  take  the  music 
home  with  him  and  fix  it  all  up.  This  he 
did.  The  conductor  was  so  pleased  with 
the  good  work  he  had  done  that  he  said, 
"H.B.,  you  know  more  about  this  music 
business  than  I  do.  Why  don't  you  do 
the  conducting,  and  let  me  sit  in  here  and 
play  the  viola?”  Result?  He  got  his  name 
and  photo  in  the  town  paper  and  several 
other  newspapers  surrounding  his  home. 
Three  months  later  he  wrote  me  and  said: 
"Mr.  Fair,  your  suggestion  was  a  'life 
saver.'  I  did  what  you  told  me  and  today 
business  is  wonderful." 

Even  since  coming  to  Denver  we  had 
an  experience  that  would  do  any  man's 
heart  good.  It  happened  while  we  were 
riding  on  a  street  car.  I  had  my  flute 
with  me  and  a  young  fellow  asked  me 
about  it.  During  the  conversation  that 


A  saxophone  player  is  only  as  fast  as  his  instrument!  When 
you’re  starting  to  gel  “good"  it’s  most  important  to  have  a  sax  that 
“stays  with  you”  as  your  playing  speed  increases.  .4  flute-like  key 
action,  achieved  through  special  resilient  steel  springs,  is  one  of  the 
qualities  that  make  Elkhart  saxophones  easy  to  play.  ' 

Elkharts  have  many  other  “professional"  features  that  make  them 
a  joy  to  play.  The  scale  is  even  and  true  throughout  the  whole  regis¬ 
ter.  Scientific  mouthpiece  helps  you  gel  a  full  round  rich  tone  with 
effortless  ease.  Tone  hole  sockets  are  drawn  up  from  the  body  (not 
soldered  on)  to  assure  a  permanently  leak-proof  instrument. 

Elkhart  saxophones  will  be  available  again  before  many  months. 
You’ll  want  to  see  and  play  them  —  to  judge  for  yourself  the  fine 
workmanship,  easy  action,  and  rich  tone  that  makes  Elkhart  America’s 
leading  moderately-priced  saxophone.  Asjt  your  Elkhart  dealer  to  let 
you  know  as  soon  as  he  receives  the  new  Elkhart  instruments. 
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and  felt  rather  lonely  out  here.  Then  it 
developed  that  he  had  played  clarinet 
and  the  little  wife  had  played  flute  all 
through  high  school.  Mrs.  Fair  and  I 
invited  them  to  our  home  for  an  evening. 
Followjng  that,  we  introduced  them  into 
They  are 
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several  music  clubs  or  groups, 
not  lonesome  any  more,  but  hoping  to  find 
larger  living  quarters  soon,  so  that  the; 
may  be  In  a  position  to  return  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  their  many  friends  by  the  way  of 
entertainment  at  home.  Come  on,  folks, 
let's  fiddle  and  toot  to  beat  the  band. 
Let's  do  it  now,  and  keep  it  up  until  sucb 
time  arrives  that  we  can  direct  our  own 
youngsters  down  such  beautiful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  pathways. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  ELK  IN  THE  HEART  ON  THE  BELL 
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(Dhumi, 

By  John  Paul  Jones 

Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 

★  ★ 

Bass  Drums 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  director  is  that  of  finding  a  capa¬ 
ble  bass  drummer.  A  good  bass  drummer 
must  have  the  finest  of  musicianship  and 
Is,  without  doubt,  the  most  important 
member  in  the  percussion  section.  Tlie 
bass  drum  has  been  the  butt  of  many  a 
Joke,  and  often  players  poor  in  rhythm 
have  been  made  bass  drummers  after  fail¬ 
ing  to  be  of  value  in  any  other  section. 
We  often  hear  remarks  such  as ;  "Any¬ 
body  can  beat  a  bass  drum"  or  "If  he 
can't  play  anything  else,  let  him  l)eat 
the  drum."  Such  expressions  are  a  clear 
indication  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  many  di¬ 
rectors  say  one  of  their  greatest  problems 
is  that  of  finding  a  musician  who  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  good  ba.ss 
drummer. 

.  In  my  many  years  of  high  school  and 
college  experience,  I  have  found  few  really 
good  bass  drummers — perhaps  not  more 
than  a  half  dozen  in  all.  I  have  seen  some 
who  were  more  interested  in  putting  on 
a  show  by  swinging  the  sticks  than  in 
producing  a  fine  fundamental  rhythmic 
background  for  the  band.  Others  were 
so  absorbed  in  hitting  the  drum  that  all 
phrasing  and  accentuation  was  very  no¬ 
ticeable  because  of  Its  absence.  But,  there 
are  a  few  who  hit  the  happy  medium  of 
the  good  qualities  of  all — a  position  which 
can  be  attained  by  any  fairly  good  bass 
drummer  who  really  wants  to  treat  his 
job  as  an  art  and  is  willing  to  make  a 
study  of  it. 

If  your  band  director  takes  you  from 
your  favorite  Instrument  and  puts  you 
on  the  bass  drum,  you  will  know  it  is 
a  high  compliment.  You  will  know  he  has 
confidence  in  your  rhythm,  your  ability 
to  follow  his  direction — in  fact,  to  antici¬ 
pate  his  direction.  You  will  know  he  feels 
all  the  accent  markings  will  be  obeyed, 
all  rhythm  changes  will  be  smooth  and 
accurate,  for  the  bass  drummer  is  the 
leader  of  the  band — second  only  to  the 
director. 

Easy  Does  It 

An  interesting  question  has  come  up,  a 
question  common  to  many  of  us,  I  am 
sure :  /  have  tried  to  play  softly  as  you 
mentioned  in  your  column  but  it  sounds 
rough  and  muddled  up.  What  is  the  mat- 
terf — I  am  making  a  drum  stand  as  you 
suggested. 

Answer:  I  hope  you  find  the  drum  stand 
as  practical  as  I  have.  In  fact  the  college 
repair  shop  has  Just  fixed  three  old  music 
stands  Into  drum  stands  for  use  by  the 
college  band  percussion  section. 

Your  question  about  the  soft  drumming 
la  welcome.  'When  the  original  was  writ¬ 
ten  I  felt  this  very  trouble  wopld  come 
to  light  At  least  I  hoped  some  one  would 
ask  the  question.  The  reason  for  playing 
softly  is  to  develop  a  crisp,  definite  and 
acctirate  touch,  and  the  condition  of  the 
drum  has  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  your  drumming.  Check  the  mechan¬ 
ical  condition  of  your  drum.  The  rods 
should  have  a  bit  of  vaseline  on  the 
threads  and  on  all  contact  points  to  in¬ 


sure  easy  and  accurate  tuning  of  the 
head.  The  drum  head  shonltl  be  of  tlie 
finest  grade,  smooth  grain  and  without 
fiaws.  The  snares  should  be  of  the  very 
best  and  be  certain  that  each  snare  is  ten¬ 
sioned  evenly  and  equally,  and  that  each 
snare  lies  straight  on  the  head,  neither 
twisted  nor  criss-crossed.  With  the  right 
tension  on  good  heads,  fine  snares  laid 
evenly  and  well-tensioned  for  a  snapi>y 
tone,  your  trouble  should  disappear. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attend¬ 
ing  a  band  clinic  in  this  state  in  which 
probably  twenty-five  snare  drummers  took 
part.  I  noticed  a  great  variety  of  styles 
and  models.  Even  within  one  band  there 
would  be  a  wide  variety  of  drums.  'When 
such  is  the  case,  particular  care  should 
be  taken  by  the  percussion  .section  to 
tune  the  drums  to  a  tone  as  nearly  uni¬ 
form  as  possible.  All  snare  drums  in  tlie 
percussion  section  .should  be  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible.  They  should  be  suita¬ 
ble  in  size  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  which  they  are  used  Orches¬ 
tra  type  drums  are  not  effective  out¬ 
doors  or  for  marching  purposes,  neither 
are  heavy  field  drums  Ideal  for  inside 
concert  playing.  But  If  one  drum  must 
serve  both  purposes  then  I  would  prefer 
the  field  drum  of  best  quality,  using  reg¬ 
ular  heav.v  band  sticks  on  parade,  chang¬ 
ing  to  light  orchestra  style  sticks  for 
more  delicate  concert  playing  on  the  in¬ 
side.  Some  lncrea.se  in  tension  for  in¬ 
side  playing  may  help  also,  hut  that  is 
a  matter  for  experimentation. 

Play  !n  the  Middle 

Never  forget  that  drums  are  musical 
instruments  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  If  the  object  is  to  have  a  thin, 
tln-panny  tone  without  the  snare  drum 
characteristics,  then  the  effect  could  be 
obtained  much  more  easily,  qulckl.v,  and 
cheaply  by  supplying  the  percussion  section 
with  tin  pans  from  the  dime  store.  These  re¬ 
marks  are  the  re.sult  of  the  following 
question;  We  have  four  snare  drummers 
in  our  band.  /  iras  taught  to  play  in  the 
middle  hut  the  other  three  drummers  play 
out  toward  the  rim.  Who  is  right  f — C.  L. 

Answer:  The  question  you  have  brought 
up  is  one  of  my  sore  spots  as  you  have 
already  seen  by  the  remarks  prefacing 
your  question.  Cleo,  do  not  let  the  other 
three  drummersf?)  persuade  you  to  play 
next  to  the  rim.  The  true  snare  drum  ef¬ 
fect  depends  ui)on  the  snares.  That  Is 
the  reason  the  small  drum  is  called  a 
snare  drum.  Therefore,  why  attempt  to 
play  a  snare  drum  and  at  the  same  time 
do  everything  possible  to  eliminate  the 
snare  quality.  It  would  be  better,  by  far, 
to  use  the  apparently  long  forgotten  Tenor 
Drum  which  requires  no  snares.  By  all 
means  play  in  the  center  of  the  drum  with 
a  clean-cut,  distinct  beat  wi^'ch  will  agi¬ 
tate  the  snares  for  their  fullest  effect. 

To  prove  this  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
start  playing  a  roll  next  to  the  rim — 
hear  how  thin  it  sounds?  Gradually  work 
the  roll  toward  the  exact  center.  The 
spot  at  which  you  hear  the  finest,  smooth¬ 
est  snare  quality  will  be  the  spot  to  do 
your*  sticking.  Compare  the  tone  in  the 
center  with  the  tone  at  the  rim  by  playing 
the  roll,  using  one  stick  in  the  center  and 
one  stick  at  the  rim.  Hear  the  difference? 
Play  In  the  center !  The  bass  drum  tone, 
however,  is  best  when  the  stroke  is  off- 
center. 

Drum  Photos  Wanted 

I  am  enjoying  your  questions  and  com¬ 
ments.  If  my  answers  do  not  meet  your 
needs,  let  me  hear  from  you  again  with 
more  information  on  your  troubles — and 
I  can  u.se  some  drum  pictures,  either  In¬ 
dividual  or  groups.  If  you  have  a  dance 
band  in  your  school  may  I  have  a  picture 
of  it? 
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QmpJvoved. 
Sansone  French  Horns 


By  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Jr. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Public  Schools 


Another  French  Horn  In  Portland!  Just 
joined  our  quartet  out  in  Multnomah. 
Five-valve  B|)  man,  Roger  James.  What 
a  session,  that  last  one,  and  our  home¬ 
recording  of  "Star  Dust”  really  bent  the 
needle  on  the  play-back. 

Have  you  ever  stumbled  across  The  Fay 
Band  Method,  French  Horn  book?  It 
pays  plenty  of  attention  to  the  Bb  horn, 
shows  a  picture  of  Joseph  FransI,  ace 
New  York  instructor  with  his  double 
horn  which  uses  single  horn  valves,  the 
Bb  valve  running  through  all  the  valve 
slides.  The  photos  of  the  horns  are  in¬ 
correct,  but  we'll  bet  you  can't  tell  what's 
wrong.  Frequent  reference  to  horn  sym¬ 
phonic  literature  in  the  various  lessons. 
Transposition  gets  real  attention,  and 
stopped  horn  as  well.  The  use  of  the 
Do-Re-Mi  syllables  Is  introduced,  possibly 
too  late  in  the  book,  but  at  least  the  syl¬ 
lables  are  recognised.  An  exceilent  bit  of 
advice  is  given  in  the  concluding  remarks, 
“Use  the  instrument  every  day,  and  it  will 
seldom  get  out  of  order.”  Published  by 
Music  Service  Press,  111  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York. 

Hornt  in  Action 

“Action,  action,  action !”  This  charac¬ 
teristic  phrase  used  so  often  by  Orson 
Welles  preluding  his  radio  plays  is  a  swell 
one  to  carry  around  when  talking  or 
thinking  French  Horn.  Action  gets  the 
horn  out  of  its  case,  gets  the  player  play¬ 
ing  on  it.  Action  brings  the  high  tones,  the 
low  tones,  the  stopijed  horn.  Action  will 


get  hornists  to  meet  each  other,  swap 
ideas.  In  each  instance  of  action,  the 
result  may  not  be  accuracy,  but  each  ac¬ 
tion  is  a  “prime  mover”  that  gets  the 
piayer  more  interested  in  knowing  what 
he's  supposed  to  know  about  his  instru¬ 
ment. 

For  example,  few  players  care  to  get 
out  the  horn  just  to  warm  up ;  so  they 
.seldom  get  the  horn  out  at  all.  Much 
horn  mortality  can  be  attrlbued  to  just 
this.  We  hear  how  wrong  it  is  to  pick 
up  your  horn  and  play  a  tune  first  thing; 
shoots  your  Up,  makes  your  wind  lazy, 
and  your  tone  is  far  below  par.  But  we 
did  play  the  horn,  and,  if  there  was  any 
enjoyment  to  it  at  ali,  we'il  probably 
pick  up  the  horn  often  (even  though  we 
never  get  to  play  the  Strauss  Conctrio 
with  the  Philharmonic). 

After  a  while  we  wish  we  could  play 
better,  do  some  tricks,  enjoy  some  trade 
secrets,  feel  the  horn  tradition,  be  a  bit 
arty  for  our  friends.  We  have  overcome 
the  toughest  problem  to  begin  with — 
Action !  It  is  no  chore  for  us  to  get  out 
the  horn,  leave  the  radio  and  comics,  and 
go  into  solitary  confinement  for  a  bit 
of  practicing ;  we  come  out  better  men  and 
women  for  this  sacrifice.  And  the  old 
tunes  get  to  sound  better.  Even  the  neigh¬ 
bors  can  notice  improvement. 

Frankly,  we  horns  must  learn  fast,  even 
if  we  have  to  learn  over  again  to  get  it 
right.  Otherwise  we  may  never  learn  at 
all.  That's  life  for  you,  but  it’s  interest- 
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ing  that  way.  Of  course  we  horn  fans 
don't  like  to  hear  a  horn  quartet  like  that 
which  recently  competed  in  a  solo  con¬ 
test  in  Portland,  where  the  French  Horns 
sounded  like  mellophones  because  they 
didn't  know  how  to  use  their  hands,  or 
their  lips.  But  the  fact  remains,  they  got 
as  good  as  they  did  by  action  !  The  judges 
If  they  knew  their  business,  pointed  out 
the  tonal  deficiency  (which  never  would 
have  l)een  judged  at  all  if  the  boys  hadn't 
made  their  start.) 

Action  on  horn  makes  you  feel  like 
you're  “going  somewhere.”  When  you  can 
get  this  feeling,  learning  gets  to  be  fun. 
The  idea  of  being  on  a  trip  to  fame  Is  a 
good  one,  but  you  must  be  ready  to  be 
realistic  when  tough  slurs  and  fast 
tongueing  come  along,  but  keep  the  idea 
of  “lots  of  fun”  with  you  all  through  the 
adventure. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  to  learn 
quickly,  we  unearthed  this  list  of  aids  to 
learning,  presented  in  order  of  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  1.  Total  situation  (trying  to 
do  the  job  right  under  concert  or  rehears¬ 
al  conditions).  2.  Objects  (observing 
how  another  horn  player  performs).  3. 
Models  (observing  other  instruments).  4. 
Films  (seeing  a  movie  of  horns  at  work — 
ERPI  films  show  Howard  Barlow  and  or¬ 
chestra  including  Bruno  Jaenicke  close- 
up).  5.  Stereopticon  ( t  h  r  e  e  -  dimension 
photo  of  horn  posing).  6.  Slides  (succes¬ 
sive  screen  photos  of  horn  posing  in  vari¬ 
ous  positions).  7.  Flat  pictures  (photos 
without  screen  projection).  8.  Artist's 
drawing  (well-made  sketch  of  horn 
posed).  9.  Diagrams  (mechanical-type 
drawing  of  horn  posed).  10.  Words  (de¬ 
scription  of  how  horn  is  played). 

Notice  that  the  farther  down  the  list 
we  go,  the  lese  action  there  is.  This  would 
indicate  that  to  learn  horn  fast  (even  if 
we  learn  wrong)  we  play  every  rehearsal 
in  the  county,  scare  ourselves  to  death 
playing  every  concert  we  can  handle,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  conductor's  criticisms  as  part 
of  our  horn  les.son.  After  some  of  this 
we  will  know  why  we  must  hold  long 
tones,  hold  the  hand  in  the  bell,  learn 
transposition,  play  in  tune  and  control  the 
breath. 

Unfortunately,  myself  Included,  music 
instruction  outside  of  lessons  and  rehears¬ 
als  consists  of  words  and  staffs  and  other 
mystic  symbols.  In  the  final  analysis, 
playing  by  ear  for  yourself  or  for  listen¬ 
ers  is  more  effective  than  reading  music 
from  le.sson  books — provided  you  keep 
awake  for  errors  of  all  kinds  and  prompt¬ 
ly  correct  them. 

Head  Work 

Want  some  action?  Good.  We’re  going 
to  learn  to  count  evenly.  Get  a  heavy 
weight,  sash  weight,  heavy  fishing  sinker, 
or  hammer,  and  tie  It  securely  to  a  strong 
but  slender  cord.  Suspend  the  weight 
from  a  well-fastened  object  overhead, 
such  as  a  light  fixture  or  coat  hook,  so 
that  the  weighL.^11  swing  like  a  pendu¬ 
lum  without  Striking  the  wall  or  moving 
the  fixture  from  which  it  is  suspended. 

Have  you  done  this  yet?  Then  you  are 
in  action.  Fun,  what?  Adjust  the  cord 
so  that  the  weight  is  about  head  height 
when  you  are  seated.  Now  sit  facing  the 
weight  and  start  it  swinging.  Of  course 
you  are  to  move  your  head  out  of  the  way 
as  the  weight  breezes  by.  Do  this 
rhythmically,  so  you  can  guess  accurately 
when  the  weight  is  coming  at  you.  Next 
try  this  with  your  eyes  closed,  peep  once 
In  a  while  for  safety.  Next,  set  the  chair 
so  your  back  will  be  to  the  weight.  Watch 
over  your  shoulder  several  times  to  get 
started,  and  check  once  in  a  while  to 
avoid  accident.  Most  of  your  narrow 
escapes  will  come  from  speeding  up  your 
counting.  Want  action!  You  got  it! 
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CldoksLio  ihsLQiMsdi^ 


Expertly  Given 
by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

Band  Conductor,  Wattarn  Michigan  Collaga, 
Kalamaioo,  Michigan 


Recently,  I  attended  the  Midwestern 
Music  Conference  which  was  held  In  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigran,  and  an  excellent  con¬ 
ference  It  was.  Of  the  many  fine  activi¬ 
ties  that  took  place,  one  was  of  particular 
Interest  to  your  columnist  and  I  thought 
you,  too,  might  like  to  know  about  it. 

Dr.  Cheney  of  the  University  Dental 
School,  gave  a  lecture  on  orthodontics  and 
wind  instrument  embouchures.  Slides 
were  shown  of  various  teeth  formations 
and  how  they  affected  various  brass  em¬ 
bouchures.  Dr.  Cheney  may  write  a  book 


on  the  subject  (I  hope  he  does),  which 
should  be  very  stimulating  and  helpful  to 
wind  instrument  teachers  and  students. 
The  more  of  this  type  of  help  that  we 
get,  the  more  our  profession  will  advance. 

Trombone  Recordings 
You  trombonists,  and  others  interested 
in  trombone  playing,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  Jacob  Raichman,  first  trombonist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  has 
made  several  fine  trombone  recordings, 
with  piano  accompaniment.  They  included 
Inflammatua  (Rossini),  CorinthiaH  Polka 


(Liosey),  Elfgy  (Massenet),  A  Doubt 
(Glinka),  Eili-Eili  (transcribed  by  Katz), 
Cinquantaine  (Gabriel  Marie),  Adagio 
and  Vivace  (Antoniotto)  ;  and  Ave  Maria 
(Schubert).  They  are  recorded  by  Kis¬ 
met  Record  Co.  As  1  have  mentioned  be- 


Mr.  Meretta  will  answer  your  ques¬ 
tions  on  all  brass  instruments. 


Conn  (■< 
.tmrricai 
Cuuesnoi 
Couesnoi 


fore  in  this  column,  as  far  as  wind  in¬ 
strument  recordings  ire  concerned  (solos 
and  ensembles — the  type  we  use  in  our 
public  schools  and  colleges),  we  scarcely 
have  a  start.  You  and  I  need  to  encour¬ 
age  artists  and  record  companies  to  give 
us  more  recordings.  Records  play  a  very 
vital  part  in  music  education. 


Slide  Oil  or  Cream? 

Question ;  ‘T  have  been  playing  trom¬ 
bone  for  several  years  and  have  always 
used  a  slide  vibrato.  I  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  contests  and  have  never  been  criti¬ 
cized  for  using  it  in  solo  work.  Should 
I  change  to  a  lip  vibrato?  What  do  you 
consider  best  for  trombone  slides,  oil  or 
a  cream?”  P.  D.,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Answer:  I  have  heard  the  vibrato 
on  trombone  done  well  both  ways, — slide 
and  jaw.  The  slide  vibrato  is  easier  to 
use,  but  more  difficult  to  perfect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  jaw  vibrato  comes  slowly 
at  first,  but  once  perfected  is  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  method  and  easier  to  control. 
Please  see  the  February  issue  of  this 
magazine  for  further  details. 

I  suggest  to  my  students  that  they  use 
oil  on  their  slides.  Opinion  on  this  is 
personal  among  fine  trombone  players; 
some  use  oil,  others  cream.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended,  particularly,  that  one  use  oil 
on  chromium  plated  slides. 


Here  is  a  mouthpiece  that  has  everything. 

Made  of  beautiful,  clear  molded  plastic.  Remarkably  strong. 

Never  cold.  Always  ready  to  play.  Lip-comfort 
rim  .  . .  smooth  and  easy  response.  The  tone  is  pure  and  clear, 
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INSTRUMENTS  &  REPAIRS  INST.  &  REPAIRS— Cent. 


INST.  &  REPAIRS— Cent. 


RECONDITIONED  Bettoiiey  Conser\'atory  ! 
Ba^Mion,  $125.00.  Kohlcrt  Military  Oboe,  $60.00. 
Coiiii  Silier  plated  Mellophone,  $75.00.  Conn  ; 
Silver-plated  Baritone  Horn.  $110.00.  York  Sil-  j 
rcr-plated  Baritone  Horn,  $100.00.  Besson  Silver-  I 
plated  Kluegel  Horn,  no  case,  $60.00.  New  1 
Buescher  Gold  lacquered  Fluegel  Honi,  no  case, 
$95.00.  Bullet  Wood  Albert  System  Bass  Clari¬ 
net,  $165.00.  Bullet  Wood  Alltert  System  Alto 
Clarinet.  $110.00.  Kolilert  Wood  Boehm  Alto 
Clarinet.  $200.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  Upright 
.\lto  Horn,  $55.00.  King,  Conn,  Buescher,  Mar¬ 
tin,  etc.  “E”  Flat  Alto  Saxophones,  $100.00  to 
$125.00  each.  Buescher  Gold-lacquered  Baritone 
Saxophone,  $165.00.  Buescher  Sifver^lated  Bar¬ 
itone  Saxophone,  like  new,  $195.00.  Carl  Fischer 
Silver-plated  Baritone  Saxophone  with  case. 
$110.00.  I.yon  &  Healy  Gold-lacquered  Bass 
Saxophone  with  case,  $195.00.  Buescher  Silver- 
phted  Bass  Saxoi>hone  with  case,  $225.00.  Conn, 
King.  Buescher,  Holton  Trombones  with  case, 
$75.00  to  $95.00,  each.  King  Silver-tone  tromlione 
with  case,  $140.00,  Conn  Silver-plated  BB  Sousa- 
hone.  $285.00.  King  Silver-plated  BB  Sousa 
phone.  $275.00.  New  Artley  Sterling  Silver  Heail 
Joint  Boehm  Flute,  $160.00.  Conn  Sterling  Silver 
Boehm  C  Flute  with  extra  trill  keys.  $185.00. 
Penrel  Mueller  Wood  Boehm  C  Flute,  $60.00. 
Rwhm  Selmer  Silver  I)  Flat  Piccolo,  $110.00. 
Buffet  Military  English  Horn,  $125.00.  New 
Crack-proof  Cello,  $60.00.  Eeedy  Special  4  Oc- 
lave  Xylophone  Marimba  with  trunk,  $225.00. 
Deagan  Artist  No.  264 — 4  Octave  Special  Xylo¬ 
phone.  $175.00.  Set  of  Pedal  Tympani,  $225.00. 
.Set  of  Hand  Toned  Tympani,  $125.00.  Conn 
Ciold-hicquered  E  Flat  Bass  Horn,  $125.00. 
.Martin  .Silver-iilated  E  Flat  Bass  Horn,  $135.00. 
New  25  Bar  Glockensjiiel  with  Harne.ss  Cover 
and  .Mallet,  $57.50.  New  Heavyweight  25  B.ar 
Cilockenspiel  with  Harness  Cover  and  Mallet. 
$75.00.  .Schmidt  Silver-plated  Double  French 
Horn,  $250.00.  New  Artley  Sterling  Silver  Flute. 
$225.00.  New  W.  F.  L.  Drum  Co.,  White  Lacquer 
Drum  Outfit  with  tunable  Tom  Toms,  $185.00. 
York  BB  Silver-plated  Recording  Bass  Horn, 
$225. (to.  Set  of  Selmer  Silver-plated  Full  Boehm 
B  Flat  and  A  Clarinets  in  double  case,  $175.00. 
Conn  Guld-platerl  Alto  Saxophone,  $1/5.00.  Pan- 
•American  Silver-plated  Alto  Saxophone,  $90.00. 
Couesnon  Gold-lacquered  Baritone  Horn.  $60,00. 
Coiiesnon  Gold-lacquered  Alto  Horn,  $45.00.  Wil¬ 
liam  .S.  Hay^nes,  French  Model  Sterling  Silver 
Flute.  Will  Take  Trades.  King  Silver-plateil  Alto 
Horn  with  case,  $75.00.  Conn  5  V'alve  Double 
Front  Bell  Recording  Euiihonium  with  case, 
$210.00.  Ludwig  4  Octave  Marimba.  $165.00.  Wil¬ 
liam  .S,  Haynes  Sterling  Silver  Boehm  H  Flat 
Clarinet.  $175.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  Tenor  .Saxo¬ 
phone  with  case,  $145.00.  New  FHectromuse,  Three 
Input  Amplifier,  $75.00.  I^dy  2%  Octave  Vi¬ 
braphone,  $225.00.  New  York  Custom  Built  Gold- 
lacquered  Comet  and  Trumpet  Outfits,  $125.00, 
each.  While  our  supply  lasts.  New  Pedler  Sil¬ 
ver-plated  Cornet  and  Trumpet  Outfits,  $90.00, 
each.  While  our  present  suiii>ly  lasts.  Conn  Sil¬ 
ver-plated  E  Flat  Cornet  in  case,  $45.00.  King 
Silvertone  Trumpet  with  case  (Sterling  Bell), 
$135.00.  M.artin  Centennial  Gold-lacquered  Tenor 
Saxophone,  $210.00.  York  Silver-plated  Fluegel 
Horn  with  case,  $75.00.  Bettoney  Metal  Boehm 
E  Flat  Clarinet,  $72.50.  William  S.  Haynes 
\ViK)d  Boehm  C  Flute,  $125.00.  Deagan,  late 
model,  4  octave  marimba,  $250.00.  Conn  gold- 
plated  slide  cornet,  like  new.  with  case,  $65.00. 
Krusite  gold-lacquered  double  French  horn, 
$250.00.  2^4  Octave  New  portable  vibraphone, 

$200.00.  Buescher  silverplated  mellophone  with 
ca.se,  $85.00.  York  silverplated  mellophone  with 
case,  $75.00.  New  Kay  sine  crackproof  string 
hass,  $220.00.  Kolilert  conservatory  system  oboe. 
$250.00.  Conn  Bp  curved  soprano  saxophone,  sil- 
vcrplatetl.  $75.00.  Boston  Wonder  silverplated  Dp 
Boehm  piccolo,  $55.00.  Olds  goldlacquered  Troni- 
hone.  $135.00.  Bach  goldlacquered  Trombone, 
$135.00.  "'C”  melody  saxophones,  $40.00,  np. 

CfXTiets  and  trumpets,  $45.00,  up.  Boehm  system 
B?  Clarinets.  $45.00,  up.  Trombones,  $40.00,  up. 
•4nd  hundreds  of  other  instruments  available  for 
immediate  delivery  at  B.irgain  Prices.  Write  for 
Free  R.argain  List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michi- 
laa. 


BRAND  NEW  trumpets  and  comets  made  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  while  the  supply  lasts,  $9().00, 
with  cases.  Buffet  Albert  system  alto  clarinet, 
$95.00.  Dupre  Albert  system  bass  clarinet, 
$135.00.  Couesnon  military  oboe,  $65.00.  Conn 
baritone  saxophone,  $135.00.  Selmer  metal  clari¬ 
net,  $115.00.  King  alto  saxophone,  $120.00.  Bet¬ 
toney  ebrinet,  $75.00.  French  Selmer  wood  clari¬ 
net,  articulated  GJ,  $175.00,  Wm.  S.  Haynes  wood 
flute,  $125.00.  Kohlert  conservatory  system  oboe, 
$235.00.  Brand  new  Pedler  wood  clarinet.  Profes¬ 
sional  model,  $165.00.  Buffet  wood  clarinet, 

$115.00.  Brand  new  USA  made  by  Y'ork,  B  Bp 
recording  bass  horn,  $225.00.  Martin  B  Bp  recor<^- 
ing  bass  horn,  $185.00.  Selmer  ctmservatory  system 
bassoon,  $145.00.  Artley  all  sterling  silver  flute, 
brand  new,  $195.00.  Dupre  wood  clarinet,  $100.00. 
Conn  conservatory  system  oboe,  $250.00.  Beaufort 
alto  saxophone,  $95.00.  Brand  new  Blessing  flute, 
$100.00.  Kohlert  alto  clarinet,  brand  new, 
$295.00.  Pedler  clarinet,  $85.00.  Full  Boehm 
system  clarinet,  $125.00.  New  Bettoney  Cadet 
flute,  $100.00.  Conn  Victor  model  cornet,  $85.00. 
Brand  New  Kay  crack-proof  cello  with  bag  and 
bow,  $75.00.  Conn  bass  trombone,  $150.00.  Sel- 
mer,  gold  plated  C  melddy  saxophone,  $75.00. 
Martin  single  French  horn,  $150.00.  Holton 
b<-u-itune  horn,  case,  $125.00.  Conn  flute,  $100.00. 
Selmer  A  clarinet,  full  Boehm  system,  $80.00. 
Conn  bass  saxophone,  case,  $200.00.  Conn  valve 
trombone,  $85.()0.  Conn  silver  Efe  bass  horn, 
$145.00.  Holton  gold  lacquer  trombone,  $80.00. 
York  French  horn,  $150.00.  King  recording 
eniihonium,  case,  $175.00.  Conn  euphonium, 
$135.00.  Conn  piccolo,  $75.00.  Vega  trumpet, 
$95.00.  V'ega  trombone,  $95.00.  York  mello¬ 
phone,  $65.00.  Cleveland  BBlj  sousaphone, 
$225.00.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  sterling  silver  standard 
flute,  and  French  system  flute.  King  baritone 
born,  $95.00.  Selmer  A  clarinet,  $85.00.  King 
Liberty  model  trombone,  $100.00.  Bettoney  ster¬ 
ling  silver  piccolo,  $110.00.  Heckel  System 
Bassoon,  $295.00.  Buffet  piccolo,  $65.00.  King 
Fluegel  horn,  $80.00.  Olds  tromltone,  $115.00. 
Holton  tenor  saxophone,  $145.00.  King  Bh  so- 
|irano  saxophone,  $50.00.  Pan-American  C  mel¬ 
ody  saxoimone,  $45.00.  Conn  military  oboe, 
$7.5.00.  Brand  New  Hamilton  French  horn, 
$175.00.  Brand  New  Kay  crack-proof  concert 
model  cello,  $110.00.  Brand  New  Kay  crack-proof 
Concert  model  string  bass,  $180.00.  Brand  new 
Blessing  Super  Artist  cornet,  Gladstone  case,  for 
$159.50.  48  Bass  accordian.  Lightweight  Glock¬ 
enspiel,  $57.50.  Regular  Glockenspiel,  $75.00. 
Ludwig  &  Ludwig  Victory  Parade  drums,  10x14, 
$32.50,  and  11x15,  $38.50.  Deagan  3  octave 
Xylo-rimba,  $95.00.  Deagan  4  octave  xylophone, 
$100.00.  Brand  New  Pedal  Tympani  set,  $225.00. 
Brand  New  hand  tuned  set  of  Tympani,  $135.00. 
Brand  New  2%  octave  Vibraphone,  $195.00. 
Brand  New  Electomuse  amplifier,  $75.00.  Brand 
•New  De.Armond  pick-ups,  with  and  without  con¬ 
trols,  $27.50,  and  $■22.50  respectively.  Orchestra 
bells,  $27.50.  Brand  New  W.  F.  Ludwig  drum 
set,  complete.  Black  Beauty  pearl  finish.  Trom¬ 
bones.  trumpets,  cornets  priced  from  $50.00  up. 
Alto  horns,  $45.00  up.  Baritone  horns,  $60.00 
up.  Violin  outfits,  $25.00  up.  Viola  outfits,  $35.00 
ui>.  Hundreds  of  instruments  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  at  bargain  prices.  Highest  prices 
laid  for  instruments.  Latest  bargain  list  or  in- 
ormation  on  request.  Trades  and  exchanges  so¬ 
licited.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454 
Michigan.  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


THIRTY  OLD  VIOLINS— An  important  col¬ 
lection  recently  acquired.  The  catalogue  with 
each  violin  illustrated  and  priced  will  he  mailed 
upon  receipt  of  $1.00.  Berger,  917  Windsor,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

CONN  SMALL  Eh  Bass,  just  reconditioned  at 
Conn  factory,  $125.00.  Conn  Boehm  Piccolo, 
needs  pads — $55.00.  Set  orchestra  bells,  $35.00. 
2*4  octave  marimba,  $45.00.  The  Dickinson 
Music  Shop,  Dickinson,  N.  Dakota. 

WE  REPAIR.  PLATE  AND  LACQUER  Band 
Instruments,  also  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Backed  by 
50  years  of  service.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  I 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  46  S.  Division, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  ^ 


DE  VOE'S  OF  PHILADELPHIA  have  the 
instruments  to  balance  your  band.  Shipments  to 
accredited  schools  on  approval.  Write  for  our 
prices  before  ordering.  Sousaphone — Holton,  $225. 
Baritones — Conn  $145  &  $115.  King  $115.  Holton 
$100.  Mellophones — King,  Holton,  Martin  $75. 
Trombones — Holton,  Conn.  King  $75.  Conn  alto 
saxophone  $115.  Bue.scher  baritone  saxophone 
$115.  Buescher  silver  clarinet  $75.  Conn  Fluegel 
Horn  $85.  Military  oboe  $60.  Bruno  valve  trom¬ 
bone  $50.  Conn  upright  BB^  bass,  like  new  $165. 
Holton  cornet  $65.  Conn  Cornet  $75.  Conn  Dfe 
iccolo  $60.  Boston  single  French  Horn  $115. 
terling  silver  flute,  French  model,  open  vent  cups, 
$135.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Phila.  24, 

1^. _  _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE)-  -One  Buffet  Conservatory  Bassoon 
complete  with  case — Bargain.  Box  549,  Clovis, 
New  Mexico. 

FOR  SALE — Gne  Holton  Double  Euphonium 
with  case.  Like  new.  Bargain — Scott's  Music, 
Clovis,  New  Mexico. 

OBOE — Wood,  Conservatory  system  LaCroix, 
in  excellent  condition.  Bass  Clarinet,  Cabart, 
Boehm  system,  metal,  in  excellent  condition.  Will 
Sacrifice.  Write,  L.  Valentine,  249  Windsor 
Place,  Brooklyn,  New  Y'ork. 


REED  MAKING 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade. 
Sot  a  commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Gold¬ 
man  Bancf.  Kach  reed  rings  tuning  gong 

sympathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Profes¬ 
sional  model,  $1.10;  3  fur  $3.00.  Sold  direct  only. 
Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
New  York. 

BASSOON  REEDS  -The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service.  Handmade  from 
that  fine  quality  Genuine  French  Cane,  having 
just  received  my  first  post-war  supply  direct  im- 
l>ortation.  Four  reeds  $3.80;  $11  Doz.  John  E. 
Ferrell,  3535-A  Juanita  Street,  St.  Louis  18, 
Missouri. 

BASSOdN“AND"“OBOE  REEDS— Guaranteed 
to  be  free  and  easy  vibrating  reeds  or  return  them 
for  full  refund.  Sharp  or  nat  reeds  to  suit  your 
instrument;  graded  strengths,  soft,  medium,  hard. 
Every  reed  tested  and  sterilized.  Oboe,  $1.25 
each,  3  for  $3.5Cf,  $13.00  dozen.  Bassoon  $1.50 
each,  3  for  $4.00,  $15.00  dozen.  5c  each  paid  for 
your  used  oboe  reed  tubes.  Bob  Stevens,  2751 
Laguna  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

HAND  MADE  and  testetl  reeds  for  all  reed 
instruments.  Professional  bassoon  reed  $2.00. 
Semi-Pro  $1.00.  Oboe  reeds  $1.50  and  $1.00. 
Clarinet  20c,  Alto  sax  30c,  Tenor  sax  40c.  School 
and  dealer  discounts.  Free  catalogue  of  reeds, 
woodwind  music,  reed  making  tools,  supplies  and 
cane.  Woodwind  Shop,  23  West  End  Ave.,  Old 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

OBOE  REEDS— I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  ;  easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  intonation. 
Mounted  on  Lorec  tubes,  $1.15  each;  6  for  $6.50. 
()lH)es,  English  horns,  new,  used.  Andre  Andraud, 
64U9  Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 
BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each.  Wil¬ 
liam  Koch,  1403  West  Virginia  Ave.,  N.  E., 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Rates 

1 5c  for  each  word  per  insertion:  25 
words  for  $3.00  (lOc  each  addifional 
word),  or  50  words  for  $5.00,  (5c  each 
addifional  word). 


See  Next  Page  for  More  Interesting  Bargains 
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UNIFORMS 


SIXTY  WOOLEN  BOLERO  Bmnd  Jackets 
(Green)  34  to  46,  $180.U0.  Forty  Green  Mess 
Jackets,  $120.00.  (75)  New  white  band  coats 

military  collars,  $150.00.  Sixty  band  suits  (orange 
gabardine),  $300.00.  Forty  shakos,  $80.00.  Forty 
orange  ^umes,  $40.00.  (25)  capes  Green  silk, 
$50.00.  Fifty  single  breasted  white  coats,  $100.00. 
Double  Breasted,  coats,  $3.00.  Tuxedo  pants, 
$5.00.  All  sizes.  Majorette  costumes.  Batons. 
Directors  coats,  caps.  Tuxedo  suits.  Bargains 
singles,  $10.00,  Doubles,  $20.00.  Free  lists. 
Wallace,  2416  >^Halsted,  Chicago. 

SEVENTY  BLUE  single  breasted  uniforms, 
coats  and  trousers  with  white  trim.  Also  hats 
and  belts  to  match.  Xenia  City  fwhools,  Xenia, 
Ohio. _  _ 

FOR  SALE — M  Maroon  and  Gold  Band  Uni 
forms,  two  Majorette  and  one  Directors  uniform 
to  match.  Maroon  Trousers  and  skirts  with  one 
inch  (jold  Braid,  Maroon  Capes  with  Gold  lining 
and  caps  to  match.  All  sizes  for  school  bands. 
Sample  uniforms  furnished  on  request.  Tremon. 
Boroug^^choo^Districtj_Tr«nont,  Peiina. 

_MISCELLA^US 

BAND  ARRANGING— F'rank  Panella.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  5,  Pennsylvania. 

EXTRA  COPIES  of  your  music.  Musicopy 
wtervice.  Box  181,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio. 

GE"T  YOU^MUSIC  READY  for  pUyl^  and 
publishing.  Send  me  your  melody  for  free  advice 
and  prices  on  arranging.  Ed.  Chenette,  Sham¬ 
rock,  Texas. 


Technic  of  tl 

(Continued 


HOW  I  BECAME  A  CORNETIST— A  trea^ 
on  eliminating  drudgery  and  faulty  practice 
Packed  with  thousands  of  invaluable  ideas  by 
the  Master  Cometist,  Herbert  Clarke.  Ptiet 
$1.00.  Joee^  Huber,  3413  Wyoming  St.,  St 
Louis  18,  Mo. 


WANTED  TO  BUY _ _ 

WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRQ. 
MENT.  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  pricesi 
If  you  have  any  of  the  following  instruments  or 
any  others,  please  communicate  with  us  by  mail 
or  send  in  your  instruments  for  appraisal.  We 
especially  want  saxophones,  trumpets,  cornets, 
mellopliones,  French  horns,  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  sousaphones,  flutes,  alto  horns,  baritoae 
horns  and  slide  trombones.  Whether  you  waM 
to  sell  outright  or  trade  we  will  quote  you  high¬ 
est  cash  or  trade-in  allowance.  If  our  offer  isn’t 
satisfactory  to  you,  we  will  return  your  instm* 
ment  at  our  expen.se.  We  buy  all  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Meyer's  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454 
Michigan,  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  cornets,  truan 
l>ets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  string  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson't 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigaa 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


CASH  PAID  FOR  GRADUATION  ca^ 
gowns,  and  hoods,  regardless  of  quantity.  Li» 
ner,  15.1-SM  West  .13rd  St.,  New  York  City  I. 

i  Hand  Horn 
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the  lips  alone,  in  this  instance  by  re¬ 
laxing.  Even  the  E,  a  semitone  lower, 
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which  contains  the  complete  school 
year  of  issues,  September,  1944 
through  June,  1945. 


Volumes  handsomely  bound  with  | 
stiff  cover,  durable  binding  fabric, 
gold  lettering.  Price,  $3.75  each 
volume,  plus  15c  for  postage. 

Send  your  order  todayl  Send 
$3.90  cash  with  order. 
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HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Lee 

Thn  most  authontic  book  ovar 
published  on  this  subject. 

Makes  it  easy,  for  beginner  or 
expert.  Fully  illustrated.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 
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Beethoven’s  Septet.  Much  of  our 
present-day  rendition  of  the  older 
music  would  give  more  pleasure  if  we 
could  employ  the  instruments  as  they 
were  originally  intended. 

There  is  an  unpublished  work  of 
Haydn’s,  a  Divertimento  for  horn,  vio¬ 
lin,  and  cello,  which  is  an  interesting 
example  for  the  possibilities  of  the 
simple-hom.  The  ms  belonged  to  Sir 
Edgar  Speyer,  a  wealthy  musical  ama¬ 
teur  who  left  England  and  came  to 
America  during  the  last  war.  He  has 
since  died,  the  ms  has  been  8old,  and 
it  has  not  been  located.  It  was 
sent  to  Vienna  to  Dr.  Mandyc- 
zewski,  then  editor  of  a  proposed  col¬ 
lected  edition  of  Haydn’s  works,  and 
while  it  was  in  his  possession, 
he  made  a  copy  of  the  original 
for  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  of  London  from 
whom  I  have  received  my  information. 
As  far  as  the  writer  knows,  Mr.  Bland- 
ford’s  copy  is  the  only  accessible  one 
in  existence  that  has  been  made  direct 
from  the  ms. 

Space  does  not  permit  quoting  from 
this  manuscript,  possibly  at  some  later 
date  1  will  present  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tended  quotes  from  it,  but  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  horn  part, 
besides  being  very  difficult,  would  be 
quite  pointless  when  played  on  a  mod¬ 
ern  valve-horn.  In  “Variation  3’’ 
there  is  a  phrase  that  goes  up  to  the 
twenty-first  harmonic.  High  as  this 
is,  it  must  be  remembered  that  both 
Schumann  (Concertstuck  for  Four 
horns)  and  Richard  Strauss  (Ein 
Heldenleben)  have  written  the  F-horn 
up  to  the  twentieth  harmonic,  sound¬ 
ing  a  semitone  higher  than  Haydn’s 
work.  There  is  also  a  low  F  and  Fjj 
in  the  bass  clef,  and  this,  in  common 
wilh  alt  tones,  bad  to  be  produced  by 


can  be  so  played  with  experience,  and 
below  the  bass  C,  the  lips  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  consecutive  series  of  semitones 
down  to  the  contra-G.  These  notes, 
which  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  ha^ 
monic  series,  are  called  by  the  French 
"sons  factices.”  They  are  not  difficult 
for  players  with  a  good  command  of 
low  notes.  ^ 

The  Divertimento  is  not  dated,  but 
is  probably  quite  an  early  work 
Haydn’s  after  he  went  as  concert- 
master  to  Count  Esterhazy  in  1761. 
That  was  just  about  the  time  that 
Hampel  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
use  of  the  band  in  hom-playing.  The 
exact  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  likely 
in  any  case  that  hand-playing  was 
practiced  by  very  few  players  at  first, 
and  only  slowly  came  Into  general  usa 
It  is  stated  that  hand-playing  was  first 
heard  in  France  in  1765,  but  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  obscurity  about  the 
early  stages  of  the  hand-horn. 

Trade  Winds 

•  A  dual  musical  personality  was  revealed 
in  New  York  recently,  following  the  suc¬ 
cessful  premier  of  Concerto  for  ’Cello  ant 
Orchestra  by  Vladimir  Dukelsky.  The  mu¬ 
sic  was  performed  under  the  baton  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony,  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  perfornilnc 
the  'cello  parts.  While  critics  were  hailiiiC 
Mr.  Dukelsky's  effective  and  imaglnativs 
scoring  for  a  difficult  instrument  it  was 
learned  that  he  also  comiioses  Tin  PaS 
Alley  hits  under  the  name  of  Vernos 
I  mke.  .-\s  the  initial  shock  of  this  in¬ 
formation  wore  oft,  critics  agreed  that  tha 
merger  of  two  musical  iiersonalities  in  ona 
comiMiser  brought  fresh  materials  and  ap- 
privaches  to  each  of  his  chosen  fields.  Tha 
concerto,  as  well  as  a  number  of  otbtf 
.serious  instrumental  works  by  Mr.  Dukal- 
sky,  are  recent  publications  of  the  Pad 
Fischer  t'o. 
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